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EDITORIALS 


TARTING right is usually half the battle. 
It is so in every enterprise of life, includ- 
ing that of being a student. The leaves 
of each year, to change the figure, are 

laid back and we commence afresh. The pages 

may record a story, fair in the telling, or one 
that shows pitiable weakness. But either case 
is beside the point, for once again the clean and 
fresh page is before us. We stand with a free- 
dom that is both dangerous and ennobling, to 
write something that is beautiful and true and 
good—and shall we say? better than the average. 

The first strokes of the pen will foretell much 

about what is to follow. 











OLLEGE days are a period of moral strug- 
gle. There are many reasons for this. The 
first-year man finds himself possessing a 
freedom he has dreamed of and coveted, 

but never before experienced. The struggle is his 

to determine whether he shall use this freedom for 
high or low ends. 

Again every man is forced to make countless 
choices, all new to him—choices of standards of 
honor, types of friendship, courses of study, and 
life-work. He has the chance to become truly ed- 
ucated—that is, to learn to think ably, and to de- 
velop the all-around highest qualities latent in 
him. Yet many will choose to amble along aim- 
lessly. Character is grooved by these choices and 
the man of fifty forecasted. 














HE fall pre-terminal retreats have been so 


valuable that several Associations are 
making provision for similar “parties” 





during the year. Yale has purchased an 
old mill within striking distance by auto from 
New Haven and is reconditioning it. A plot of 
hillside near Penn State is to see a log cabin built, 
large enough to welcome hiking parties and with 
elastic accommodations for a score and a half in 
a week-end group. The University of Minnesota 
go to a nearby boys’ camp for what they report 
to be their most dynamic exercise of the year. 
There is as much place as ever for the large inter- 
collegiate conferences, but we hope to see many 
more colleges learning the supplementary value 
of these smaller, more informal retreats, house- 
parties and consultations. 


LYMPIC Games! Those which took place 
in Paris during the summer vacation in- 
cluded a number of American college men. 
Their help to bring victory to our country 

we all appreciate. We cannot but record our 
strong conviction that a more effective effort 
should be made to make these games less marked 
by friction and unsportsmanlike incidents. Mak- 
ing full allowance for the zeal of newspapers to 
magnify into an international question minor 
and incidental happenings, we record our hope 
that the next games may see a more sportsman- 
like spirit and especially that our own represen- 
tatives may not show abroad the spoiled child atti- 
tude of men who are pampered by too luxurious 
attention and too much publicity at home. Those 
members of the American Student Christian 
Association Movement who were on the U. S. A. 
team at Paris will be among the first to join in 
saying: “Let’s not allow journalistic tittle-tattle 
and a few petty squabbles to ruin a promising ad- 
venture. Make the Olympic Games a means to 
international goodwill.” 
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Next Steps in War Discussions 


E should be the last to say that the phe- 
nomenal interest in the discussions of 
Christianity and war which emerged after 
“Indianapolis” were not thoroughly pro- 
It is a great thing when a student genera- 





fitable. 
tion gets stabbed so wide awake on any moral 


question. We doubt if this could have been ac- 
complished except by the pacifist stand taken by 
some of our own number. 

The time has come, however, when we should 
raise the question whether much of this war talk 
among students has not been too negative and too 
much on the surface. Negative, because with 
some the decision to refuse to fight has stopped 
their mental search. To many of our comrades 
this has looked like “passivism.” This negative 
attitude is helping to create a peace which, for 
sluggishness and smug acquiescence in wrong and 
injustice, is for them more to be dreaded than 
what they conceive war to be. The talk, too, tas 
been superficial, because often these students do 
not think through into the whole question. of the 
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State and its sovereignty and their responsibility 
as Christians for the corporate body in which 
their lives are set; and also because so seldom are 
they helping us forward to the next steps in world 
fellowship. 

Forces of disillusionment also creep in. There 
is the conceit of the sophomoric age and the pride 
of the intellect when it first throws off restraint; 
there is the brilliant atheist who proclaims ftom 
the housetops and likes to see the crowd gather, 
and the moral slacker whose genial disposition 
and easy-going ways seem to make him popular. 
These are influences which beat in upon a man’s 
soul and test him thoroughly. 

So the struggle goes on, a glorious one out of 
which are built strong leaders, or moral weak- 
lings. And there is one invincible means, of 
thwarting every adversary that threatens to keep 
us off the pathway to a true education. That 
means is the possession of an inviolate sanctuary 
of prayer. And it must be held most tenaciously 
when the storm is the fiercest. It needs to be a 
secret inner haven where the highest ideals are 
relentlessly cherished and where Christ is King— 
and so where power is released to build men of 
victorious purpose. 

This is not to discourage the man who conceives 
it his Christian duty to refuse to fight, but rather 
to point out that the good may be the enemy of the 
best. Then, too, some who take the pacifist stand 
seem not to have so apprehended the meaning of 
Love that they see it only as more powerful than 
hate and war but also as dominating the atmos- 
phere of daily life, including the spirit in which 
discussion is carried forward. The facetious defi- 
nition: “A pacifist is one who won’t fight in war 
but is always fighting in peace” ought to be no 
fitting characterization of the life of one who, 
like St. Paul, is “constrained by the love of 
Christ.” 

The articles in this number should be of help to 
those who want to cut deeper and go farther. The 
report of Commission IV of the recent meeting of 
the General Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation brings us most timely coun- 
sel: “to use all our resources and influenc in order 
to create a public opinion favorable to taking 
every constructive step which will help to organize 
the world for peace and to exploring the causes 
of war.” This is a call to very hard thinking and 
study. We shall find the Association’s place, not 
in taking official sides for pacifism or against it; 
not for this political scheme or that one. Rather, 
as is consistent with a Movement which lives in 
a university atmosphere, it must encourage loyal 
search for truth and recognize the freedom of the 
conscience of the individual. Such explorations 
will carry us on into such high areas as the nature 
of. political society, the meaning of national sov- 
efeignty-and the discovery of what Jesus meant 
by the Kingdom ef God and its demands upon our 
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lives. If you think along this line you see why 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN cannot, in spite of certain 
contemporary counsel and example, become merely 
a journal of protest. 


National Reorganization Ahead 
IN the processes of reorganization of the 
oe general Y. M. C. A., the Student Associa- 
tions have much at stake. The main lines 
of that reorganization will be completed 





> 


at the first meeting of the new National Council 


at Buffalo in early December. After that time it 
may be expected the forms will be set with more 
or less rigidity for the next decade or two. Now 
they are more or less malleable. The next eight 
weeks is a time to think hard and clearly how our 
general Student Association Movement should be 
organized for the most effective work. 

The first reminder should be that in a vital 
Christian enterprise organization is not an end 
in itself. Such it always tends to become. The 
history of the Church fully shows this. It is a 
peril to be struggled against. Organization falls 
into its proper place only when it is constantly 
made to serve some valid end. We are interested 
in the reorganization of the Association only in- 
sofar as it facilitates the unveiling of the face of 
Jesus Christ. That is the end to which all meth- 
ods and means must be directly contributory. 

The 

Judging by the reports that have come to us 
from the recent wide-spread discussion of this 
question of reorganization the following questions 
are those in which the Student Associations have 
the deepest concern and to which they will de- 
mand that the December meeting shall give satis- 
factory answers. 

I. How to make possible a more adequate 
“occupation of the student field’ with the mes- 
sage of the Student Association Movement. No 
one is satisfied with what we are now doing. In 
spite of remarkable progress in many phases of 
the work and a measure of student and faculty 
support unparalleled by any other student under- 
taking, there are great regions beyond. We are 
not keeping pace with the developments in higher 
education. We are not dealing adequately with 
vast areas of student need. Certain sections of 
our work are unworthy of our past. This is true 
not only of certain institutions which we are not 
reaching, like colleges in “home missionary” 
states and certain graduate schools, but equally 
in whole areas and departments of certain uni- 
versities where, though Associations exist, “they 
mean well feebly”—as Mr. Roosevelt used to say. 
We may differ from the judgments of the “Estes 
Park Resolutions” but we will be wise to recog- 
nize them as typical of an increasingly urgent de- 
mand from those who are the Association’s best 
friends that in all our student work we should 
gird up our loins and redeem the time. 


Urgent Questions 
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Il. What kind of an Auxiliary Assembly 
(made possible by the Cleveland Constitutional 
Convention) will most contribute to an adequate 
occupation of the field across the nation? An- 
other way to state this problem might be in terms 
of facilitating democratic direction of the Asso- 
ciation’s general interests; or of releasing and 
utilizing a far larger measure of student and pro- 
fessorial assistance in the general task. We need 
the added drive which would come with a more 
wide-spread consciousness on the part of our 
members of being part of and responsible for the 
national Movement. This conviction is growing 
very strong among our student members and 
council members. A gearing up of our Movement 
in a national sense and an even further decen- 
tralization of responsibility and administration 
would mean a great new chapter in our history 
and life. 

III. How to provide for a considerably larger 
number of administrative (or supervisory) secre- 
taries working with the largest possible measure 
of decentralized responsibility on this unified 
national task. While in many questions of reor- 
ganization the delegates at Buffalo will think of 
the Student Associations in the same terms as 
they think of others in the Association brother- 
hood, they can never forget the different require- 
ments for these “travelling” secretaries. Fully 
four-fifths of the student Associations have no 
graduate secretaries. This is a fact which creates 
a different and peculiar problem. The consequent 
necessity of raising up each fall a new generation 
of student leaders is one of the Movement’s 
greatest glories, one of the rarest opportunities 
for training self-starting laymen for the Church, 
but it places a tremendous burden on the Asso- 
ciations. Will the Buffalo meeting give freedom 
for the employment of enough administrative 
secretaries, working together on some plan far 
more unified than the present, properly to inspire 
and train these student officers? 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


TMHE world is so big, its problems and tasks 

.so far beyond human comprehension, that 
it is only by imaginative pictures and symbols 
that any of us can attain catholicity. Most of 
us conceive the world as too vast to concern us. 
We are provincial. We lose both the desire and 
the courage to stalk abroad and become world 
citizens. 

In being tied up in a bundle with other national 
Student Movements we have a symbol, or in mod- 
ern political parlance a formula, which may help 
American students to enter naturally and effect- 
ively into a world fellowship. Here is a compass- 
able idea; a banding together of the “thinking 
youth” of all the world. Add to that allegiance 


to acommon Master and you have a concern whose 
promise is incalculable. 

The General Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation has just closed its biennial 
meeting at High Leigh, near London, where the 
British Student Movement acted as host. Nothing 
impressed the American delegation more than the 
way the very fact of the Federation’s existence is 
coming to take hold of the imagination of students 
in many lands. As compared with the meetings 
at Pekin and St. Beatenburg, two and four years 
ago, it is plain to see that this central idea is at- 
taining wider recognition. There is no discern- 
ible evidence that the Federation is to become a 
Christian student “super state’”—the values cher- 
ished by the different national movements are too 
firmly held for that. And yet there is being built 
up among the student classes of the world—thirty- 
six nations were at High Leigh—a will to world 
fellowship of incomparable significance. Given 
the broadening and strengthening of that idea, 
which we confidently expect as we see how much 
better this meeting was than any of its recent 
precoursors, there may quite well be created the 
attitude of imagination, of will, and of emotion, 
which, as Kidd suggests, may make possible liter- 


ally staggering world changes within one genera- 
tion. 


Opinions may differ as to which of the present 
Federation interests we should make the most fuss 
about. It might be European Student Relief; 
discussions on Race or War; Migrations of Stu- 
dents, or International Conferences. For the pur- 
pose of this October INTERCOLLEGIAN let us call at- 
tention to these words, which may prove at the 
end of the day to be prophetic: 


“We believe it to be God’s will that all those, in every 
race and nation, who know Him through Jesus Christ 
should be drawn together into a common fellowship of 
faith and service. There are evidences in many parts of 
the world that in the good providence of God men’s minds 
and hearts are longing for a more complete realization of 
the reality of this World Community of Jesus Christ. A 
new era in the life of the Church opens before us. After 
centuries of disruption and disunion there is an ever grow- 
ing desire to re-experience the life of the Church Univer- 
sal as the soul and conscience of the world society. 


“The Federation is for us a ground of hope for the 
appearance of the Church Universal. Its members may 
even now by faith participate in that larger life. Within 
the fellowship of the Federation the problems of human 
relationship may become solvent for those who face them 
in the spirit of God, and its moral influence may be brought 


to bear upon the general life of society outside of its 
fellowship. 


“We affirm that it is the supreme duty of the various 
Movements comprising the Federation to nourish and build 


up this world fellowship of students of which it is the 
expression. 


“We therefore call upon each Movement to re-examine 
the student life of its own nation to ascertain how far it in- 
cludes within its fellowship all those who properly belong 
to the Community of Jesus Christ, and if it does not, to 
study how this may be achieved.” 
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Are Our Campuses a Menace to Peace? 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


) UR colleges and universities contribute 
as much to the perpetuation of war as 
does any other group of institutions in 
American life. At first sight this state- 
é uneare the opposite of the truth. We re- 
facul- 
ties would approve of American participation 
in the League of Nations, the bitter condemna- 
tion expressed in academic circles for the stupid- 
ity of the Japanese exclusion clause in the recent 
immigration bill, and the small but active minor- 
ity of students and teachers who have recently 
declared that they will never again participate 
in war. Yet a careful examination of the situa- 
tion will, I think, bear out the truth of this as- 
sertion. 






ment 
member the large majority by which our 


In the first place, our universities give a war- 
like twist to their stress upon patriotism and 
public service. Against the emphasis upon the 
duty of the alumnus unselfishly to serve his coun- 
try, not even the most ardent pacifist would raise 
the slightest objection; it is, indeed, to be earnest- 
ly commended. The sobering fact, however, is 
that the impression is given to the undergraduate 
that the highest way in which he can serve his 
nation is to sacrifice his life in defending it in 
time of war. From the day of his matriculation 
he sees about him monuments to those graduates 
who have lost their lives in battle. Memorial 
gateways and buildings, statues, windows, marble 
tablets, glorify primarily not those who in the 
walks of peace have lived sacrificially, but those 
who have died “in the service of their country.” 
This phrase, with all its noble possibilities, is 
narrowed until to most of us it connotes merely 
membership in the army or navy. Now, no one 
of us would for a moment utter a word against 
those who have given their all in war for what 
they believed a righteous cause. They have paid 
with their lives for loyalty to their homes and 
to their nation, and their spirit of devotion de- 
serves high praise. The singling out of these 
men for honor has, however, helped the unthink- 
ing majority to accept war as inevitable and to 
brand failure to join in it as unpatriotic and 
cowardly. It is not an accident nor without 
significance that our colleges were so quickly de- 
pleted at the outbreak of war; but is it not dis- 
heartening that there has proportionately been so 
little activity among undergraduates for the 
League, or against the political corruption dis- 
closed last winter in the Federal Government, or 
against moral roitenness on the campus, or that 
so few support the greatest of all forces for the 
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remaking of the world, the Christian foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Added to this exaltation of past participation 
in war is the presence of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. As long as we sanction war, the 
navy and army naturally wish a supply of college 
trained officers for a possible emergency. The 
naval and military authorities would indeed be 
derelict in their duty if they did not seek to obtain 
them. However, the requirement of military 
training in our land-grant colleges and the 
optional enlistment in the majority of the others 
lead the student, more than any group outside the 
army and navy, to become a part of the system 
of “preparedness” and tend to make him discount 
all effort to question war. Often, moreover, both 
college authorities and students sell out to the 
militarist. They would resent having it put in 
just these words, for there is always the excuse 
of patriotism and the resident commandants are 
often high-minded gentlemen. The unpleasant 
facts, however, often are that the college adminis- 
tration is put to it to find employment for stu- 
dents, and finds in the stipends offered to mem- 
bers of the R. O. T. C. an easy and welcome solu- 
tion. Students, thoughtlessly, fall into line and 
are allured by the allowances granted in their 
last two years. It takes clear thinking and 
courage to refuse to accept obvious benefits, when 
these are obtained for doing what the majority 
affirm to be a patriotic act. 


Colleges Augment Causes of War 


The college community usually tolerates and 
frequently strengthens some of the most pro- 
nounced underlying causes of war. Take race 
prejudice, for example. How many of our white 
fraternities will admit Negroes, and how many 
of our “Christian” fraternities will accept Jews? 
The fraternity system, from its very nature, deep- 
ens class and race cleavages and strengthens ar- 
rogance. Our cosmopolitan clubs and Christian 
Associations and an occasional fraternity or 
teacher may stand out against the tide, but at 
best they are usually able merely to alleviate the 
situation and to change the attitude of a minority 
of the student body. Consider, too, the way in 
which most college men choose their life work. 
College and university authorities talk much of 
the “service motive” and it is good that they do 
so, but the unvarnished facts are, as all of us 
know, that the vast majority of students choose 
their careers selfishly. They often have altruism 
as a minor motive, and are glad to plan to do in- 
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cidentally as much good to others as time per- 
mits, but they insist on an occupation that will 
give their wives comforts and their children a 
college education. Even the poorest college stu- 
dent belongs to a privileged economic class and he 
usually insists on remaining in it. University 
training is, by its nature, the prerogative of an 
aristocracy, even though in this country that 
aristcecracy be numerous and admission to it easy; 
it is not hard to drift into the frame of mind of 
the exploiting class. It needs no expert in eco- 
nomics to tell us that this demand for privilege 
leads to the exploitation of weaker groups and 
nations, and is one of the most serious causes of 
war. Then, too, there are factions in a college 
community, both among faculty and students. If 
educated men and women cannot work har- 
moniously in relatively small groups, what hope 
is there that great nations whose masses have 
but little education can live together without 
war? 

In their curriculums, moreover, universities and 
colleges do little to counteract war and sometimes 
unwittingly encourage it. There are very few 
courses on the problem of war and _ possible 
methods of ridding the world of it. International 
law and world politics are widely taught and 
studied, but the instructors are usually intent on 
describing the situation as it exists and hold out 
but faint hope that war can be abolished. The 
tendency is to insist that all that can be done is 
to reduce its frequency and to alleviate its hor- 
rors. Only here and there does one find in an 
instructor a flaming hope. It is held to be un- 
scholarly to take such an attitude. Usually, too, 


the curriculum omits the study of large sections 
of the world with which we have intimate rela- 
tions. What can we expect but gross ignorance 
concerning Japan, China and Latin America and 
the prejudice born of that ignorance when only 
an occasional college offers a course on these parts 
of the world? As over against this neglect of sub- 
jects whose study would tend to create an atmos- 
phere against war, there is an emphasis upon sub- 
jects which so far have been hand-maidens of 
war. Witness our concentration on business ad- 
ministration, engineering, and chemistry. These 
realms of knowledge, neutral in themselves, and 
with great potentialities for good, often have 
been seized upon to accentuate the likelihood and 
horrors of war and unless adequately balanced 
by other viewpoints tend to the glorification of 
materialism. 
A Saving Feature 

All of this must seem like a despairing and 
railing indictment and the healthy-minded reader 
declares at once that the situation is not as bad 
as the foregoing paragraphs would indicate. The 
saving feature of the situation is that, after all, 
there is on cur campuses a great reserve of ideal- 
ism, an idealism which is strengthened by influ- 
ences in classrooms, in the Church, in Christian 
Associations, and even in some fraternities. Let 
us thank God that it is there, and let us bend 
our energies toward utilizing it against the forces 
that often sweep us, all unconsciously and un- 
willingly, along toward war. Our colleges and 
universities can be, not the supporters of, but 
the most effective agencies against, war. It is 
for us to see that they become so. 





Illusions 


War 

I abhor 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Or drum and fife! And I forget 

Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death; 
And even my peace-abiding feet 
Go marching with the marching street; 
For yonder, yonder goes the fife 
And what care I for human life! 


of War 


The tears fill my astonished eyes 
And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies— 
A dream those little drummers make. 


O, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of Glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou has many infamies 

Sut not an infamy like this. 

O, snap the fife, and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is. 


—RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. 


or 








Preparedness the Way to Peace 


By Fraser Metzger 


N the discussion now prevail- 
| ing as to the possibility of 

a warless world, there is 
need of careful thinking and the 
exercise of much common sense 
lest our war reactions lead us 
astray. It is not easy to state 
the truth in the midst of con- 
flicting emotions and seemingly 
contradictory principles. As not 
infrequently happens, we face 
a paradox of life. It is like to that one divinely 
given: “He that loseth his life shall find it.” 
Though I am one of those who dread the horrors 
of war, who see no defense for militarism, who 
believe in the power of good will and the force 
of fellowship; nevertheless I am compelled also 
to believe that, in a world like ours, force still 
must play a vital part and even righteousness 
itself needs the protection of a strong arm. I 
know that there are times in a nation’s career 
when the alternative to war is infinitely worse 
than war, just as there are things in the life of 
an individual indescribably worse than death or 
suffering. 

At the root of the whole question lies the true 
philosophy of life. Life is a conflict and the man 
who refuses that teaching, risks all that is worth 
while and sells his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. That conflict lies between right and wrong. 
He who passes through a single day without some 
inward battle against an evil impulse or a wicked 
desire has not grown. He may stand in need of 
education as to what progress is. Smug satisfac- 
tion with things as they are does not make for 
the building of character. Neither may we hope 
for social progress save as we struggle for a bet- 
ter social order. In that better social order will 
be found peace and harmony, but peace itself will 
not bring about that desired order. It will come 
as the result of righteousness, and righteousness 
will come as we toil and fight for it. 





Fraser Metzger 


War Not an Effect But a Cause 

The difficulty with much of our after-war 
thinking lies in reasoning from the false premise 
that war is casual. The horrors of war are so 
revolting that people unthinkingly place war it- 
self in condemnation, much as they do disease. 
War, like disease, is an effect, not a cause. The 
layman is inclined to say that medicine attacks 
the disease, but the physician knows that he at- 
tacks the cause of disease. We, therefore, make 
such preparation as may be possible to cope with 
disease when it arrives. We hold the right of 
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quarantine with all its oppression; we retain the 
skill of the surgeon’s knife with all its attendant 
misery and suffering; we continue to equip our 
hospitals and maintain our medical schools at 
great cost, in order to be ready for disease. 
There are some who hold that this policy encour- 
ages disease and their false reasoning is in com- 
plete analogy with that of our pacifist friends 
who argue against preparedness. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the pur- 
pose of those who desire to end war by arousing 
the people of all nations to the possibility of that 
accomplishment, but there lies a task that will 
require centuries for solution and will necessitate 
the recognition of the axiom that the whole is 
equal to the sum of all its parts. Those who seek 
to solve the war problem in a single generation 
or through the reaction of a single war, are much 
like some of our Christian leaders, who, a few 
years ago, thought to convert the world to Chris- 
tianity in a single decade. 

Pacifism fails to consider the real things men 
fight for. The popular notion, that commercial 
interests or selfish aims of rulers are the causes 
of war, is fundamentally false. No great war 
was ever fought, except as the hearts of the peo- 
ple were stirred by some great purpose to great 
sacrifice. The Germans did not enter the war 
because of junker leadership. Americans did 
enter the war despite the protests of hesitant 
leadership. All the nations in the recent struggle 
were moved by issues that were greater far than 
the death of an Austrian prince or even the cen- 
tury-old jealousies of contending peoples. The 
very life and soul of the nations was at stake. 
At times like these, nations, like individuals, can 
gain the whole world of ease and comfort and 
lose their own souls. The flesh pots of Egypt are 
always set over against the hardships of the 
wilderness, and, sooner or later, every nation 
must choose. 


Substitutes for War 

We are presented with the plan of some sort 
of tribunal through which arbitration may dis- 
place war. We have established a Hague Tri- 
bunal by which many minor troubles have been 
settled. We have a League of Nations which 
finds it possible to function in many trying situa- 
tions. These are desirable and good, but we need 
soberly to consider their limitations. A few illus- 
trations out of many are convincing. Spain pro- 
posed to arbitrate the sinking of the Maine. If 
the sinking of the Maine had been the only ques- 
tion, it would have been done; but back of that 
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sinking lay the larger question of Spanish incom- 
petency. Can any one conceive of that asa mat- 
ter for arbitration? The request of Servia to 
arbitrate Austria’s demands might have been 
possible, but the larger issue of the purpose of 
the Teutonic powers to enlarge their territory at 
the expense of weaker peoples could not be arbi- 
trated. In the case of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute, Great Britain was about to assert her 
claims by force, when the United States de- 
manded arbitration. This was done, but the issue 
was not determined by arbitration. Great Britain 
knew that it: meant war with the United States 
if she refused. 

It seems impossible reasonably to reach any 
other conclusion than to keep the nation strong. 
In her strength lies her safety and the safety of 
the world. Such strength does not imply a one- 
sided development. A strong body does not mili- 
tate against a strong mind or a good heart. The 
spiritual forces of the land make a sorry confes- 
sion when they argue that physical strength de- 
feats righteousness. The householder who would 
keep his home, or the son of man who would keep 
his world, will be prepared against the thief in 
the night. 


Responsibility Assumed by the Pacifist 
It will be well for those who decry preparation 
for war to arouse themselves to a realization of 
the responsibility they assume. Their position 
compels the discovery of some methods by which 
emergencies arising from unrighteousness may 
be adequately coped with. Certain pertinent and 


compelling conditions present themselves. How 
would they meet the oppressor, who, by force, 
would rob them of their homes, or possess the 
land of a weaker neighbor? In the light of past 
experience, and the worst of it very recent, it is 
false to say that no such oppression is possible 
today. If such oppression becomes acute, do they 
believe that a million soldiers can be raised in a 
day? Many who suffered the anguish and pain 
due directly to our lack of preparation know bet- 
ter. Or would they adopt the only alternative, 
that of submission which will be little more than 
sullen acquiescence of the helpless? 

In all the present controversy there is nothing 
so deplorable as the subtle and depressing effect 
of disloyalty upon the minds of our youth. Love 
of country is vital and there is no substitute for 
it. World citizenship, if ever feasible, is many 
centuries removed. International fellowship is 
not only possible but actually existent, but fellow- 
ship implies contracting units. These units are 
worthy of fellowship only as they are strong and 
real. Therefore let us keep our country strong 
and remember that a vital element of that 
strength is loyalty. I appeal to the young men 
and women of our American colleges to spend a 
little time in unprejudiced remembrance of the 
past of America. Though they find many mis- 
takes in that past, they will also find many bless- 
ings that fall to us today as a result of the loyalty 
and faith of our fathers, expressed in great sac- 
rifice and on many battlefields. Let no mere 
sophistry take the place of loyalty to your 
country. 





Is It Peace? 


(An ex-soldier soliloquizes.) 


When Kaiser William lost his head 
And tried to smash the blinkin’ earth, 
“I s’pose it’s up to me,” I said, 
“To show the blighter what he’s worth.” 
taste for solderin’ ways, 
In fact I wanted nothin’ more 
Than livin’ peaceful all my days, 
But up I got and went to war; 
And four long beastly years I stuck 
Of blood and sweat and wounds and muck. 


I had no 


I never had, through all that spell, 
One thought of glory or of pride; 
I hated all of it like hell, 
And often wished I could have died 
(Like better men); but all the same 
Somehow inside o’ me I knew 
*Twould be an everlastin’ shame 
If England didn’t see it through; 
That Englishmen were bound to fight 
The brute idea that Might is Right. 


And when we'd done the job, sez I, 

“We’ve won a better state o’ things, 
No more will man be forced to die 

For whims of Kaisers and of Kings; 
Nations won’t squabble all the while; 

This war has made ’em understand; 
They’ll plod along in sober style, 

With Peace and Reason hand-in-hand.” 
A dam bad prophet, dreamin’ dreams, 
My breath was wasted, so it seems. 


I’m sickened, lookin’ round to-day; 

The world seems pretty well as mad, 
Swords rattlin’ in the same old way 

And mailed fists shakin’ just as bad; 
It makes a feller half inclined 

To envy those that sleep out there, 
Who never guessed the rotten kind 

O’ disappointments we've to bear. 
With hopes still bright they took their call; 
Were they the happiest, after all? 


~] 








What Can a Pacifist Student Do 
About War? 


By Kirby Page 


N almost every college and 
| university in the United 

States are to be found at 
least a few students who have 
reached what is commonly called 
the absolutist position concern- 
ing war; that is to say they 
have reached the conclusion that 
they ought not to sanction or 
support any future war. Most 
of these men and women realize 
that war is too deeply embedded in our social 
structure to be uprooted by a merely negative 
program of refusal to fight and that positive and 
very comprehensive measures must quickly be 
adopted by the nations if another great war is 
to be averted. What constructive steps should 
be taken by such students? The writer desires 
to suggest the following: 

l. Study the causes of war. In all countries 
there is a popular tendency to explain war in too 
simple terms. It is usually assumed that war 
comes because of the wickedness and barbarity 
of the enemy. Only a few people in any country 
have an adequate understanding of the causes 
of war, and therefore no serious effort is made 
to remove the causes of friction or to deal ade- 
quately with them. Permanent peace cannot be 
achieved until the rank and file of people are 
sufficiently well informed concerning the sources 
of war to demand that their leaders abandon 
those practices which lead to misunderstanding 
and bitterness between the nations. Anv student 
who desires effectively to influence public opinion 
against war should be able to give intelligent 
answers to such questions as the following: What 
are the effects upon international relations of the 
practice of nations in gaining or maintaining 
economic advantages colonies, protectorates, 
spheres of influence, raw materials, trade routes, 
markets, investments—in the so-called backward 
parts of the earth by means of secret diplomacy, 
threats of war or by actual violence? 
spread is this practice? 
Government use 





Kirby Page 


How wide- 
Does the United States 
threats or violence in serving 
the interests of its merchants and financiers in 
foreign lands? To what extent is excessive 
nationalism a menace to world peace? Is per- 
manent peace possible in a world where every 
nation claims absolute sovereignty and refuses to 
acknowledge any power as higher than its own 
desires? Is there any hope of abolishing war so 
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long as large armies and navies are maintained? 
What are the effects of military preparedness 
upon the fears and suspicions of other peoples? 
These and scores of other questions must be 
answered before war can be abolished. No stu- 
dent who desires world peace can afford to be too 
busy with campus activities or other interests to 
make a serious study of the manifold causes of 
war. 

2. Help promote true patriotism. Wars are 
sure to continue so long as it is assumed that 
every nation must seek its own self-interest with- 
out regard to the welfare of other nations and so 
long as its citizens are prepared to render mili- 
tary service in any war that the government may 
see fit to wage. True patriotism does not mean 
that citizens are obliged to support their govern- 
ment when it is in the wrong in a dispute with 
another nation—as is assumed by the people who 
say: “My country: in her intercourse with other 
nations may she always be right; but right or 
wrong, my country”’—or that they should obey 
the commands of rulers when such obedience will 
actually result in the betrayal of the physical and 
spiritual well-being of their fellow citizens and of 
humanity in general. The old adage “The King 
can do no wrong” has long since been abandoned. 
The time has now come when we should also 
cease to say: “The government of the majority 
can do no wrong and must always be obeyed.” 
Patriotism does not mean blind loyalty to the 
decisions of majorities. History is filled with 
illustrations where democratically elected major- 
ities were guilty of grave mistakes and even 
crimes. Progress has often come as a result of 
the vigorous opposition of minorities to the injus- 
tice of majorities. True patriotism means gen- 
uine devotion to the highest ideals of one’s coun- 
try, deep affection for one’s countrymen, a will- 
ineness and eagerness to serve them, even at the 
cost of personal comfort and safety. The writer 
is strongly convinced that the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus are applicable to nations, as well as 
to individuals, and that His way of life is the 
most practicable method of maintaining peace and 
justice between the nations. Therefore, the citi- 
zen who most completely follows Jesus’ way of 
life is the truest servant of his country. The 
true patriot should seek light upon such questions 
as these: Is modern war an effective means of 
serving country and humanity? Does war act- 
ually protect the helpless? Does it really succeed 
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a righteous end? What will be the 
effects upon civilization if it is used again on a 
great scale? Is it possible to reconcile the atti- 
tudes and practices inherent in modern war with 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus? IS it ever a 


n achieving 


patriotic duty to abandon Jesus’ way of life? 
Can one really serve his country by forsaking 
Jesus’ method of overcoming evil? 


3. Help to create and strengthen international 
agencies of justice. Any person who has had the 
opportunity to travel in Europe and to talk with 
men and women representing different points of 
view in the various countries, as has been the 
privilege of the writer during recent months, 
realizes something of the great complexity of cur- 
rent problems and the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in their solution. Such an experience in- 
the conviction that secret diplomacy, 
military preparedness and military alliances are 
wholly inadequate and indeed disastrous methods 
of dealing with such problems. Irresponsible 
national sovereignty and the balance of power 
method are alike helpless in the present situation. 
The complex and ominous problems of the hour 
can be solved only by joint action on the part of 
the various nations. This involves the use of in- 
ternational agencies of justice. This international 
machinery must be adequate to deal with the 
extraordinarily diverse problems in urgent need 
of settlement. The most hopeful aspect of the 
European situation is that the nations are be- 
ginning to recognize the necessity of common 
action and are showing greater readiness to co- 
operate in creating effective agencies of inter- 
national justice. Evidence of this fact is seen in 
the new attitude now being manifested toward 
the League of Nations and the World Court by 
the major powers of Europe. The presence of 
so many Prime Ministers at the Assembly of the 


creases 


League this year is of great significance and 
offers much hope for the future. Fifty-four 


nations are now members of the League and are 
cooperating in a serious effort to solve common 
problems. It is not difficult to point out serious 


weaknesses in the League at the present time. 
And yet there is no escaping the fact that the 
League or something like it is absolutely essential 
to world peace. The writer is strongly of the 
opinion that the Unitel States should enter the 
World Court and League, with whatever reser- 
vations are deemed wise, and seek in every poss- 
ible way to strengthen their activities and extend 
their influence. 

1. Have faith in non-violent means of secur- 
ing peace and justice. The real reason why war 
still persists is because of the widespread belief 
that the only adequate means of protection 
against an armed aggressor is by using weapons 
of violence. That is to say, in our western world 
there is little confidence in any other means of 
protection from another nation than force and 
violence. We pay lip service to the ideals of 
Jesus, but very few of His followers really be- 
lieve that His way of life is a practicable method 
of overcoming national evildoers. Benjamin Kidd 
has defined this blind trust in physical force as 
the “great pagan retrogression” of western civil- 
ization. The need of the hour is for men and 
women who will not only accept the ideal of Jesus 
but who will also stake their lives upon the valid- 
ity of His method of achieving that ideal: men 
and women who really believe that love is 
mightier than hatred; that evil can be overcome 
by doing good; that the way of the Cross is more 
powerful than the sword; that organized good- 
will between nations, functioning through appro- 
priate international agencies, is a better defense 
than huge armaments. 

If peace and freedom are to be secured by non- 
violent means, men and women must be enlisted 
who will dedicate time, energy, talents and life 
to this greatest of modern crusades, with the 
same faith in their cause and weapons, the same 
high courage, the same sacrificial devotion and 
willingness to lay down life which characterizes 
the soldier at his best. Here is to be found the 
genuine moral equivalent of war. 


A Next Step in Chnitian Internationalism 
By E. C. Carter 


AKE this trifling matter 
songs. ‘“‘Three cheers for x and down 
with z!”—is a mixture of the same in- 
Tne as “Deutschland uber alles!” 
— " Se ica first!” 

Like every freshman, I remember being told on 
entering college that I was to become a companion 
of ideas and that the truth would set me free. 
Kindled thus, I was soon pleasantly hoodwinked 


of yells and 





into filling the air (and my subconscious mind) 
with shouts that the university most akin to my 
own, by reason of its native inferiority would in- 
evitably go to pieces in the ninth and fumble on the 
five-yard line. I was lured into a club that promised 
fraternity, but cultivated a fine feeling of superi- 
ority. Even the “inner circle’ members of the 
Christian Association were rather sorry for those 
who did not share their high sense of mission. 
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Hovering about were Christian churches. The 
stage was so set in most of these, that the few 
who did occasionally desert gown for town were 
made to feel that university men were more wel- 
come than “ordinary” young men and that the 
world would suffer grievously if the denomination 
did not make its superior and peculiar contribu- 
tion. 

My generation was reared on: “The battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton,” 
and, “As go the colleges and churches so go the 
nations.” And so it turned out. With gridirons, 
colleges and churches dedicated to selfish ad- 
vancement the nations went to war and the whole 
world was a ruin. But happily in each heart and 
in most organizations there was imprisoned hope, 
travailing for a new era of freedom. Colleges 
and churches are beginning to free themselves, 
but the pace is too slow. There is much willing 
the end but little willing the means, and too often 
the end sought is peace rather than freedom. 
Undergraduates at one of the “leading” colleges 
assured me that though the curriculum led them 
to challenge their parents’ religious views there 
was little to cause them to re-examine their par- 
ents’ economic theories. So recently as June an 
undergraduate in good academic standing urged 
that the solution of the White-Negro question lay 
in repatriating all Negroes to Africa. On the 
same day another undergraduate asked me 
whether it was not because of the strong line 
America had taken that the League of Nations 
“had had to close down!” 

The plans of the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions which issued in the great forward steps at 
Indianapolis are as applicable today as they were 
then. The summer conferences have registered 
progress even since Indianapolis. For example, 
at Silver Bay the Forum on International Prob- 
lems departed from the beaten track of mere res- 
olutions condemning war or approving arbitra- 
tion. They called upon the Council of Associa- 
tions and the individual Associations to adopt a 
program of study and action to the following 
ends. 


1. To lead this country to join the Permanent Court 
Court of International Justice. 


2. To lead this country to enter the League of 
Nations. 
3. To lead this country to join other sovereign 


states in the drafting and adoption of an inter- 
national treaty to outlaw war. 

1. To make it possible for those who are convinced 
that they cannot conscientiously fight in the 
event of another war, publicly to declare their 
position. 

Here is a commitment to a program of sus- 
tained educational activity involving several very 
definite projects. What exactly can undergrad- 
uates do to lead this country into the indispensa- 
ble activities of the League? How can we play 
our part in insuring that public opinion is alert 
to the real issues in a World Conference on Dis- 
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armament and Security? What can the average 
citizen do toward a revision of the Peace Treat- 
ies? If it is true that our recent treatment of 
Japan is the greatest international blunder since 
the European mobilization of 1914 and the treaty 
of Versailles, what can undergraduates do about 
it? To whom shall we turn for help? 

No one person or group of persons, no one col- 
lege, no one nation is able to tell us what the 
Christian solutions of international questions are. 
If I read aright the signs in the colleges of this 
country, the students are awakening to the fact 
that they have got to take a greater hand in their 
own education for life. If this is true for all 
students, how much more poignantly true must 
it be for those who are trying to find the Chris- 
tian way of life? They cannot wait while col- 
leges and theological seminaries tinker with cur- 
riculum revision to meet the new world situation. 
Short voluntary courses on internationalism are 
essential and must be multiplied, but I wish to 
enter a plea for something more: 


I should like to see at least one Christian Asso- 
ciation undertake nothing less than the building 
up of a real school of thought in Christian Inter- 
nationalism. There must be an integrated study 
of the spirit and the structure of human society; 
“the life of the spirit and the life of today”’ should 
be the key phrase for both our discussion and 
our experimentation. It is because reformers 
have been so single-tracked at this point, that 
progress has been so slow. 


I should like to see the president of one Asso- 
ciation commit himself to the founding of a quite 
new type of student volunteer group of, say, ten 
undergraduate and graduate students who would 
undertake to stay together for a period of three 
years, making all their voluntary and curriculum 
study converge on equipping themselves and their 
Association to play their part in facing interna- 
tional problems and their Christian solutions. 
Members of such a group might be preparing 
themselves for a unique life work in government 
service, the missionary movement and interna- 
tional trade, but their immediate task would be 
to discover how they and other undergraduates 
might through this chosen life work fulfill their 
international responsibility as followers of Jesus. 
By forming a group committee to co-operate work 
over a period of years, willing to pool both hopes 
and despairs, values would be realized that could 
never come from individual effort. The group 
would all the time be combining their curriculum 
study with the constant examination of their 
daily attitudes and habits in such matters as 
athletics, fraternity life, the sources of their in- 
come, and religion. They might set as a tenta- 
tive thesis to be examined as participant observ- 
ers, the Pekin challenge, “Under Heaven One 
Family.” 
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Suggestions for Reading 

If such a group asked for suggestions as to a 
purely introductory course of reading which 
might serve for a period of months while the 
group was shaking itself together and getting a 
more clearly defined community of purpose, I 
would suggest the following as a sort of “five inch 
shelf” to ensure that the studies did not proceed 
from too restricted a base. First, and in some 
ways most important, I would put Simkhovitch’s 
“Toward the Understanding of Jesus.”1 I would 
urge that each member read this once in six 
months throughout the three years. Next I 
would put “The Prevention of War’, because 
nowhere else have I found set forth so vividly 
and simply the necessity of world organization 
to enable nations to live together as do the people 
within a nation. The authors contend that re- 
ligion and politics are but two aspects of life, and 
that to ignore one is to miss the meaning of the 
other. Though it has the marks of having been 
written during the war, I would select “What is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’3 Here Clutton Brock 
makes clear how Jesus told the “ordinary man— 
“You matter; life would be poorer without you: 
the Kingdom is within you.” Interwoven with 
this should come the study of “The New State,’’4 
for Miss Follett with great insight, albeit un- 
evenly, approaches the Kingdom idea as a social 
scientist. (It would of course be assumed that 
the group was already familiar with the two little 
treatises5 on group discussion). In order to swing 
thought toward exploring what the mystics have 
to offer, Miss Underhill’s chapter, “The Life of 
the Spirit and the Life of Today’’6 would have 
to be included. The five inch shelf would have 
to cross reference to Dewey,7 Graham Wallas,8 
Tawney,9, and Boeckel,!10, Paul Hutchinson’s ar- 
ticle, “Christian Missions,’’11 would connect the 
collection with certain books on the nearby mis- 
sionary shelf, including the three on race by 
Haynes,12 Speer,13 and Oldham.14 Professor 
Goodspeed’s translation,15 would release unex- 
pected values from the New Testament. 

Now if the president of but one Christian 
Association could start a group which in 
the first year began to master simply this 
imperfectly chosen five inch shelf, something 
rather dynamic and somewhat new would have 
started in the American Student Movement. 
Throughout their three years the members of this 
group would undergird their voluntary group 
study and experiment with the best curriculum 
work available. They would automatically have 
come to make use of “Foreign Affairs,” “The In- 
ternational Review of Missions,” “The Round 
Table” and the usually invaluable publications 
of the International Labour Office, the World 
Peace Foundation, the League of Nations Non- 
partisan Association, the Foreign Policy Associa- 


tion and the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 

Let no one think that American interest or 
responsibility for world affairs will wane now 
that the Dawes plan has gone into effect, or with 
the eventual adherence of the United States to 
the Court, or, indeed, with our entrance into the 
League. The task will then only have begun. To 
make the most of the innumerable activities of 
the League in which the United States is already 
co-operating we need a far more informed public 
opinion. If the Christian Associations and 
churches could bring this about while the United 
States is less than half in the League, these organ- 
izations would be just beginning to prepare them- 
selves for the gigantic task of educating Ameri- 
can Christian public opinion to operate creatively 
and unselfishly on world problems when at last 
our nation shall be playing a gentleman’s if not 
a Christian part in the family of nations. 





The Five Inch Shelf 


1. Toward the understanding of Jesus. 
mir G. Simkhovitch. Macmillan. 

2. The Prevention of War. Philip Kerr and 
Lionel Curtis. Yale University Press. 

3. What is the Kingdom of Heaven? A. Clut- 
ton Brock. London; Menthuen and Co. 

4. New State: Group Organization the Solu- 
tion of Popular Government. Mary Parker 
Follett. Longmans, Green and Co. 

5. The Why and How of Group Discussion.— 
Harrison §S. Elliott. Association Press. 

A Cooperative Technique for Conflict. Na- 
tional Conference on the Christian Way of 
Life. Association Press. 

6. Chapter VIII of The Life of the Spirit and 
the Life of Today. Evelyn Underhill. Dut- 
ton. 

7. Human Nature and Conduct. 
Henry Holt and Co. 

8. The Great Society. 
millan. 

9. The Acquisitive Society. R. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

10. Labor’s Money. Roger Boeckel. 
Brace and Co. 

11. Christian Missions. Paul Hutchinson in 
The Atlantic Monthly, September, 1923. 

12. The Trend of the Races. George E. Haynes. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and 
Missionary Education Movement. 

13. Of One Blood. Robert E. Speer. Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary 
Education Movement. 

14. Christianity and the Race Problem. 
Oldham. Doran. 

15. The New Testament: An American Transla- 
tion. Edgar J. Goodspeed, University of 
Chicago Press. 


Vladi- 


John Dewey. 
Graham Wallas. Mac- 
H. Tawney. 


Harcourt, 


de H. 
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Should Heresy Be Heard? 


By John Nevin Sayre 


MEAN every heresy. Should the ad- 
vocacy of revolution by assination, of 
polvgamy, of Ku Klux Klanism,. of 
pacifism—whatever it is you most ob- 
ject to—should that heresy be heard? Excluding 
such things as the circulation of obscene litera- 
ture for profit, which is not a heresy but com- 
mercialized vice, and granting that there are 
children’s nurseries and a few other places where 
it may not be expedient that heresy be voiced, 
the central question worth thinking about is— 
should the ordinary avenues for public discussion 
of public questions be kept open for the agitation 
of minority, unpopular and possibly subversive 
views? 

Let us consider it from the standpoint of 
social need. Two reasons then emerge for keep- 
ing the avenues open: first, society’s interest in 
the discovery and spread of truth; second, the 
social advantage of progress by law and order. 

In the Middle Ages, the Church, believing that 
essential truth had been once for all delivered to 
the saints, conceived her duty to be the keeping 
of that heritage intact. The Spanish inquisition 
was a logical, and from the point of view of logic 
not cruel, outcome of that presupposition. When 
you felt sure that a man who denied the author- 
ity of Church or Bible would be tormented inex- 
orably in hell, there was something to be said 
for torturing him a little here in the hope that 
a last hour repentance would save him from long 
tortures there. And on the social side the case 
was strong for suppressing those individuals 
whose ideas were thought to put into eternal 
peril the souls of weaker brethren who might be 
led astray. So the most prominent and trusted 
leaders in both Catholic and Protestant circles 
approved persecution of heresy. The great Aug- 
ustine, Martin Luther, John Calvin, and men of 
the universities were thus instrumental in block- 
ing for several hundred years the advancement 
of science and learning. It is a sad story, but 
sadder still would be our failure to learn from it. 
Shall we, for instance, allow the modern state 
with its dogma of patriotism to be the new per- 
secutor in our day? 





Of course not every heresy is truth. Many 
heresies are lies and dangerous lies at that, per- 
haps the majority of heresies are. If such, they 
ought to be downed. But wheat grows among 
tares and every new perception of truth, every 
social advance beyond the status quo has always 
begun as a minority theory. So the important 
thing is to discriminate, to ascertain whether 
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heresies are true or false; and because of our 
prejudices—our pre-judgments—this is not easy. 
Truth also itself is so many sided, interrelated, 
complex and only partially known that extreme 
care is needed to sift it out from error. 

How then shall we separate false heresies from 
true? There is only one safe way—to let the 
heresy, whatever it is, be heard; let it be dis- 
cussed, if possible experimented with, criticised 
and counter argued, disproved if that can be done, 
but let the heresy be freely heard. It we want 
to grow in knowledge of truth then we must have 
free trade in ideas with no protective tariff for 
our own pet theories. The very things we are 
most sure of perhaps most need the testing of 
criticism by opposed ideas. Above all it is neces- 
sary to keep force and repression away from the 
argument. For in every dispute the side of the 
truth has this natural advantage that the facts 
are with it, and soon or late facts tend to be 


heard. The earth goes round the sun, as Galileo 
stated. But as soon as force or the decision not 


to print or not to hear, is employed, then truth 
tends to lose its advantage. An unneeded crutch 
or a positive obstruction is offered to it, as when 
the Church thought to defend truth by coercing 
Galileo into silence. 

Now, besides its need for truth, organized 
society needs stability. It ought to progress, but 
progress in an orderly fashion as much as it can. 
Many people suppose that it is therefore neces- 
sary, on occasion, to keep order and safeguard 
established institutions by suppressing agitators. 
Agitator is the modern name for heretic. But 
this is exactly the wrong method for gaining a 
right end. Says Professor Franklin H. Giddings: 

“Our government is based on the agreement both 
tacit and implied, that the minority shall always 
have the rights of free speech, of free press, and 
of free agitation, in order to convert itself if possi- 
ble from a minority into a majority. As soon as 
these rights of the minority are denied, it will inevi- 
tably resort to secret meetings, conspiracies and 
finally, force. In times of stress it may be ex- 
tremely embarrassing for the majority to be ham- 
pered in quick, decisive action by an_ obstinate 
minority; but nevertheless the recognition of the 
right of the minority is our sole bond of unity. 
For this reason, I repeat that any attempt to inter- 
fere with the rights of free speech and free press 
is a blow at the very foundations of our govern- 
ment.” 

What are the limits where legitimate free 
speech becomes unwarrantable license? I know 
no better answer than that of John Stuart Mill: 

“Strange it is, that men should admit the validity 


of the arguments for free discussion, but object to 
their being ‘pushed to an extreme;’ not seeing that 
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unless the reasons are good for an extreme case, 
they are not good for any case. Strange that they 
should imagine that they are not assuming infalli- 
bility, when they acknowledge that there should be 
free discussion on all subjects which can possibly 
be doubtful, but think that some particular principle 
or doctrine should be forbidden to be questioned be- 


cause it is so certain; that is because they are cer- 
tain that it is certain. To call any proposition cer- 
tain, while there is any one who would deny its 
certainty if permitted, but who is not permitted, is 
to assume that we ourselves, and those who agree 
with us, are the judges of certainty, and judges 
without hearing the other side.” 


The Christian Student and the R. O. T. C. 


By Frank Olmstead 


WAVE of student rebellion 
against war seems to be 
sweeping over the coun- 
try. Last year a number of 
students in various colleges and 
universities refused to take mil- 


itary training. In instances 
where such training was com- 
pulsory, some students were 


eS compelled to leave school or to 

rank Gtmetesd forfeit their diplomas in order 
to remain true to their conscience. In most in- 
stances such students were vigorously denounced 
as unpatriotic by the papers and by some of their 
fellow students. At the same time the majority 
of the objectors gave as the chief reason for their 
action the fact that they were trying to follow 
the teachings of Jesus. 

This is a curious phenomenon that demands 
thought and study. Let us isolate the various 
possible explanations. A brief study of them may 
help to clear our minds on the subject. Five 
statements of possible fact seem to emerge. 


1. Those who refuse to take military training are ill- 
balanced idealists or fanatics. They do not deserve serious 
consideration because they do not represent normal indi- 
viduals. 

2. Those Christians who refuse to take military train- 
ing are right in their interpretation of Christ’s teachings, 
but those teachings are not expedient for our country at 
this time. Therefore we can have no sympathy with them 
but must try to silence them as a patriotic duty. 

3. Those Christians who refuse military training are 
wrong in their interpretation of Jesus and His teachings. 
Therefore we must oppose them as dangerous to both our 
country and our religion. 

1. Thosé who refuse to take military training are right 
insofar as they actually follow their consciences. In the 
same way, those who can drill conscientiously are also 
right. Each is the truest patriot and truest Christian 
as he follows his conscience. Each should respect the 
other. 

5. The Christian who refuses military training is the 
only true patriot and actual Christian. Those who would 
prepare for war are mistaken both as to the teachings of 
Jesus and as to their highest loyalty to their country. 


In a sense, every American student must decide 
which of these five statements is correct. We 
must think for ourselves. We must seek ration- 
ally to deduct conclusions from the evidence avail- 
able. With that end in view, let us examine each 
of the five statements. 


1. “The objectors are ill-balanced idealists or 
fanatics.” Idealists the men concerned surely 
are. There is a serious question whether as a 
class they can be called ill-balanced or fanatics. 
Too many of them have proved themselves well- 
balanced and normal in the class room and on the 
“ampus. Some of them have proved their com- 
plete sincerity by sacrificing heavily for their con- 
victions. Viewing the whole country, we must 
conclude that a considerable number of well-bal- 
anced, intelligent men think they have found a 
principle or religious truth so big it dwarfs other 
obligations and values. We may disagree with 
them, and feel compelled to oppose them, but as 
a generalization we must recognize that the state- 
ment under (1) is not true. 

2. “Christian objectors are right, but their 
views are not now expedient.” Many of us possi- 
bly hold this position. We should, however, ex- 
amine its implications carefully before consciously 
adopting it as the basis for action. Many a man 
is heard to say: “Oh, yes! war is a bad thing, 
and unchristian. It will be stopped all right—in 
a thousand years! Or maybe when men cease to 
be human. In the meantime he who fights war 
fights Uncle Sam, and issues an invitation to an- 
other Kaiser to stick his head up!” 

Such a man may be right in his last statement, 
but that must surely make him wrong in his first. 
If war is a bad thing and unchristian, it is right 
to oppose war. If it is necessary for the preser- 
vation of our country—God bless her!—then it 
is right and Christian. The highest calls a man 
has upon him are his duty to God and his duty 
to country. Ours is the God of Jesus Christ. 
Surely we would think twice before saying that 
our duty to our country clashes with our duty to 
Jesus Christ. Patriotism and Christianity cannot 
war with each other. Therefore we must assume 
that (2) is not a tenable position for the think- 
ing man. 

3. “Christian objectors interpret Jesus wrong- 
ly.” Now we come to a position where we can 
speak less positively. In a sense each must draw 
his own conclusions when it comes to an under- 
standing of Jesus. With equal thought and study 
involved, each man’s opinion is as good as an- 
other’s. We should each read with open and 
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thoughtful minds not only the Sermon on the 
Mount, but the last eight verses of the eleventh 
chapter of Matthew. Christ says definitely in the 
latter: “We came not to bring peace but a 
sword.” Then there is the passage in Mark 
eleven and John two in which Jesus drives out 
the money changers. These passages and others 
we should read, honestly seeking the mind of 
Jesus. 

The bulk of the evidence it seems to me is in 
favor of the view that Jesus, in giving us a new 
idea of the Fatherhood of God and of the brother- 
hood of man, actually did make war a sin. He 
did not do away with conflict, but he raised it 
above the physical plane. A man is turned 
against his father as the spiritual leaven works 
in the one and not in the other. The sword may 
be used, but judging by Christ’s example, it is 
used against Christ’s followers, not by them. 
Even in cleansing the temple, Christ must have 
trusted to spiritual or moral rather than physical 
strength, else he would have needed a score of 
husky men to help him. If He did it by actual 
physical force, how much of his present power 
in the world has resulted from the employment 
of that method? 

Certainly we cannot be sure that (3) is a true 
statement. The philosophy of Nietzsche might 
endorse it. That of Benjamin Kidd denies it, 
and rings truer to the spirit of Christ. 

1. “A clear conscience is the great criterion.” 
We seem to have a principle here which we can 
unqualifiedly endorse. Freedom of conscience! 
That is what brought the Pilgrims and the fol- 
lowers of William Penn to these shores. That was 
the rallying cry of the fathers of our country, 
and is the spirit of the Constitution itself. He 
who denies the conscience as our highest leader- 
ship denies the power of God in the affairs of 
men. 

We should remember, however, that conscience, 
though always to be respected, is our safest guide 
only as we gain the fullest possible knowledge of 
the subject at hand, and seek the real voice of 
God through Jesus Christ. It is conscience that 
leads a Hindu mother to drown her baby that she 
may please God. Did she understand God better, 
she would be as horrified as are we by the deed. 

It would seem that God must have a peculiar 
part for each of us to play in his great plan to 
bring the kingdom of love on earth. With appar- 
ently the same sincerity and spirit, we get differ- 
ent marching orders. Each must follow the light 
he receives, though it be different from that of 
his fellows. For some it may be hard. Certainly 
if the world is to realize that war is a preventable 
crime, there must be martyrs to quicken the edu- 
cational process. Folks learn more quickly 
through the emotions than through the reason. 
Christ’s words taken alone are unattainable 
heights. His death breaks our hearts and leads 
us to follow Him to those heights. 
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We can but commit ourselves to the Jesus way 
of life, and follow where it leads. The conse- 
quences need not be reckoned with. They are in 
His hands. They are good hands, and capable. 

5. “Objectors are the only true patriots and 
Christians.” There are two bases under which 
(5) can be true. First, if the Tolstoian interpre- 
tation of Jesus is true, then the greatest force in 
the world is love. We can trust it, and trust our 
country to it far more safely than to cannon. 
Accepting this, we are committed to a policy of 
non-resistance, of complete pacifism in all the af- 
fairs of life, personal as well as national. 

We cannot deny the ultimate truth of this view. 
The chief objection is that most of us lack the 
spirit of love and faith that can be so great a 
power. As individuals we fall far short. As a 
nation we are still pagan when checked against 
such a standard. But we may be closer than we 
think to a new upward step. 

The second basis under which (5) can be true 
is in case war has become a boomerang that kills 
not only the intended victim, but the thrower as 
well. It is often said that war is a last resort 
and then for defensive purposes only. It may be 
that modern inventions have made it so terrible 
that it is no defense and should be crossed en- 
tirely off the list of possibilities. Every life in 
the whole city of New York could be destroyed 
by a single flight of pilotless, radio-guided air- 
planes, which if shot down, would do their deadly 
work just the same. If duty to country in war 
is the supreme thing, every man of us must pre- 
pare himself to kill women and children in the 
next conflict. Mothers and sisters will run the 
factories, and the factories, as the parents of the 
death-storms at the front, will be the strategic 
objective of the air raids. 

Suppose a Christian student should, on one 
basis or the other, feel that the fifth statement 
is true. What will be his attitude toward the 
R. O. T. C.? Some will doubtless say that any 
endorsement of or preparation for war, which is 
a crime, becomes for them an impossible crime. 
Others will feel that until some agreement can 
be worked out between nations to prevent war, 
we must keep up our military establishment. 
They will drill, but if they are honest, they will 
let others know how they feel. They will work 
and pray unceasingly to hasten the day when the 
R. O. T. C. and its like are unnecessary. 

These five interpretations there are of the move 
against the R. O. T. C. and war on the part of 
American students. It is an issue as clear cut 
as an electric sign. We should not be blind to it 
or try to dodge facing it. Let us get informed, 
think, pray. Let us respect the conscientious 
position of others. Let us find out where we our- 
selves stand, and be true to our own consciences, 
“lead where it will, cost what it may.” 
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The Institute of Politics 
By Hubert C. Herring 


ai © JHE taxi-driver introduced me to the In- 
AK mi stitute of Politics at Williams College. 
CAD “Business is rotten” he informed me. 
MGi) * The refrain had a familiar sound, but 
I pressed my question. 

“Why is that? Doesn’t the Institute bring a 
crowd to Williamstown?” 

“Institute? Huh!” replied he. “These Insti- 
tute folks have spoiled the place. Don’t spend 
money themselves, and have driven all the best 
people away. There are no tourists any more. 
The old summer crowd is gone.” 

A study in the explusive power of ideas—upon 
a summer hotel crowd. The front porch delega- 
tion could not stand the strain. They left. 

And there are ideas in Williamstown in the 
summer time, ideas which riot together, jostling 
each other for position, causing waves of revolt, 
assent and argument in the hearts of those who 
come from the ends of the earth to think together 
of this world’s tangled life. Pacifist and militarist, 
socialist and capitalist, sit together and talk 
things over. 

The Institute lasts a month and the days are 
well filled. Mornings are devoted to conferences. 
Each member of the Institute—something over 
two hundred are enrolled—is assigned to one of 
the Round Table groups. Here one can study the 
«x 10tty problem of populations, European politics, 
the League of Nations, financial rehabilitation, 
and a number of other things. 

Then there are open conferences under the 
skilled guidance of men who know their field, for 
the consideration of the questions of international 
finance, the League of Nations, Russia, and the 
problems of peace and disarmament. Men who 
knew their subjects talked and talked well. Others 
also talked—at length. Admirals made speeches. 
Generals and Ambassadors and ordinary mortals 
spoke their mind. 











The lecturers came from Europe and Asia and 
America each with his particular contribution to 
understanding. M. Louis Aubert came from 
France to give the French point of view on the 
reconstruction of Europe. Herr Moritz Bonn, for 
years financial advisor to German governments, 
gave us the German point of view. Keen, clear- 
cut, incisive, Herr Bonn made friends. His frank- 
ness was sometimes startling but it won respect. 
When questioned as to the German attitude to- 
wards the League of Nations he told us: “We 
are tired of being treated as a nation of moral 
outcasts, a nation alone guilty. No matter what 
theory of the case may have been held five years 


ago, the events since the Armistice have made 
it impossible for any nation to sit in the seats of 
the righteous.” 

R. H. Tawney came from England to tell us 
about the Gospel according to Ramsay McDonald 
and the Labor Party. He is blessed with a 
formidable accuracy of statement which gives 
him the right to prophesy. We were reminded 
again of the futility of the prophets whose 
prophecy is not undergirded with economic sense. 

Yusuke Tsurumi of Tokyo told us uncomfort- 
able truth. His laboriously perfect English 
served him well. We learned something of the 
“grave consequences” of stupid, headstrong in- 
ternational action. We felt the tragedy forced 
upon the peace loving men and women of Japan, 
who must work under the handicaps which we 
of America have placed upon them, by our play- 
ing into the hands of their jingoists. 

But the best of the program was not printed. 
The reactions of the audience, the questions, the 
back-fire—this was an important part of the 
picture. 

We would have been lost without the Admirals. 
They illustrated the power of repressed emotions. 
For long years they have belonged to a system 
where men keep silence; and now, in retirement, 
they could speak their piece. They spoke it: 
they spoke it out of years of study and experi- 
ence: they stirred us to wrath. From several of 
these gentlemen came words marked by so frank 
a cynicism in regard to all hope of ending war, 
a frank acceptance of the inevitability of new 
wars, that we recoiled in horror. But if the men 
who control our navy are thinking such things 
as expressed by Admiral W. L. Rodgers, it is 
well that we should know it. Here are some 
words from him as he sounded his warning 
against the dangers of disarmament: 

“In this country we give ourselves the pleasure 
of maintaining the weaklings of society at the 
expense of the community. We can do this be- 
cause we are not pressed by the hard conditions 
of existence. But as our population rises and our 
land fills to capacity, we shall no longer have 
sympathy to expend on other individuals and 
nations. I do not suppose the United 
States will ever desire to make war against any 
country before our continental population passes 
200,000,000; but after that, if there remains any 
manhood in our mixed race of descendents, they 
will assuredly do so in order to keep their place 
in the world.” 

If this be orthodox doctrine in naval circles, we 
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should know it, that we may prepare, either for 
war or for the end of the war makers. 

The promoters of the Institute are rendering 
a distinct service. If they can maintain the fine 
balance of open mind and free speech, if they 
can prevent the enterprise from becoming too 
respectable, too safe, it may well play a large 
part in forming the American political mind. 

There should be, and there undoubtedly will 
be, many other similar groups. It is the kind of 


thing which will contribute much to the fine 
art of international understanding. There 
should be similar Institutes for groups of 
younger people, gathered without regard to racial 
or religious lines, under auspices committed to 
nothing save the quest of truth. To gather men 
and women together, not to prove a thesis but 
to work towards a solution; to gather them to- 
gether in genuine comradeship and common 
curiosity—this is the genius of the Williamstown 
experiment. They are doing a good job of it. 


The Problem of the Morming Watch 


By Sherwood S. Day 


SUPPOSE that most of us 
have found that the keeping 

of the Morning Watch, con- 
sistently, and with meaning, has 
been a real problem. We have 
come from some conference or 
new experience full of the desire 
to “practice the presence of 
God” and then, often unnoticed, 
that desire has cooled and we 
suddenly find ourselves with no 
abiding sense of God’s presence in our times of 
quiet. We say our prayers, but we do not pray. 
Here are some plain facts that I, for one, have 
been very slow in learning and yet which now 
seem so simple and so overwhelmingly true that 
I often wonder at my dullness of apprehension. 
They are not new, nor are they conclusive. One 
of the glorious things about the Christian life is 
that it is a life—and life means growth. So 
wherever we happen to be along the way, “the 
best is yet to be’—always. However, I believe 
that many of us stumble along the way because 
we have failed to learn a few absolute principles. 
First. God does not commune with a soul that 

is harboring, or playing with a 
That has been said so often! And 
vet how often we are out of touch with God, and 
find our times of quiet barren; oh, so barren! be- 
cause, once again the Deceiver has made us be- 
lieve that we can compromise—just a bit. “The 
pure in heart shall see God,” and the impure 
shall not see Him. That standard is absolute; it 
means one hundred per cent. To be satisfied with 
ninety-five per cent is not enough. The whole 
bent and longing of one’s life must be for one 
hundred per cent. We would not hold respect for 
a God who would let us off with anything less 
than best. And yet many of us still say with St. 
Augustine: “Oh Lord, make me pure; but not 
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now!” For some of us there is some houseclean- 
ing to be done—at least we have got to see and 
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hate the dirt before the Holy Spirit can get into 
touch with us. 

And, secondly, God speaks to a life that is ac- 
tive. He does not come to us in a state of pass- 
ivity. And by “activity” I do not mean the 
“hurry to and fro” which is a curse of our mod- 
ern college life. I mean rather a state of eager- 
ness to know and do the will of God just as fast 
as He discloses it to us. In other words, God 
can not speak to a stagnant life. 

1 remember, not long ago, of hearing of a fel- 
low who complained that he could not get into 
touch with God; that his Morning Watch meant 
nothing to him. In talking to a friend he said: 
“You know I ask God to show me His will, but 
if He told me to do so-and-so I would not do it.” 
And here we have the secret of much of our un- 
reality in prayer. We are not actually willing 
(purposing, striving) to ‘snow and do His will 
for us and so we do not know the experience of 
His presence. God can not commune with a 
trifler. Any life that will not give out, can not 
take in and must stagnate. 

This giving out may be the very simple, but 
often very difficult, thing of speaking of one’s 
deepest experiences to a friend or relative. We 
would much rather rush about at some less costly 
but more showy activity while all the time deep 
down where we really live we are in a state of 
stagnation. 

And in the third place, many of us have for- 
gotten that the main movement in prayer is from 
God to man and not from man to God. Many of 
us fail in our Morning Watch through strain. 
We feel we must get into touch with God—we 
must climb to where He is—we must make our- 
selves good enough so that, without shame, we 
can ask Him to come into our lives. There may 
be outward calm but inwardly there is turmoil 
and tenseness. I am convinced that God can be 
shut out of a life as truly by strain as by selfish- 
ness, pride or impurity. We have forgotten such 
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injunctions as: “Be still and know that I am 
God” and that that means more than being on 
our knees—physical stillness—that it means a 
stillness of spirit. We have not remembered that 
all through the Bible and all down through his- 
tory God has revealed Himself to man while man 
has never discovered God. “Who, by searching, 
ean find out God?” 

You may feel that this is a quibble but I am 
convinced that there is a very important differ- 
ence here in the attitudes we take. Too often 
our attitude is, ‘Now I must find out what to do 
about this!” and we go to God with every nerve 
strained and with much speaking. We tell Him 
all about it, even to the answer! So preoccupied 
are we with our difficulty that we give God no 
opportunity to speak to us. We rattle on and 
wind up with an “Amen” that, too often, is like 
hanging up a telephone receiver after a very one- 
sided and long distance conversation. And then 
we excuse ourselves by saying that we are dead 
in earnest! Yes, but it is possible to be in earnest 
and tragically wrong at the same time. The 
truth is we are just plainly atheistic. We do not 
expect God to answer. It was even so in the 
early Church and it is too often so with us today. 

“Listening,” best of any word that I know, de- 
scribes the attitude of mind and heart that we 
need. We do not listen to God in our times of 
quiet, for we honestly do not expect to hear from 
Him. We do not look for that kind of contact, 
and to expect to have God speak to us rather 
makes us smile. I have seen many a college man 
smile at the phrase “listening to God” and by 
that smile reveal a tragic lack of experience in 
the reality of prayer. Prayer is to them largely 
begging, hallowed, somewhat, by a dim hope that 
at some distant date their begging may be 
granted. In such an attitude the spirit is hard 
and fixed and tense. God can not get in. We 
may be earnest, but we are tense and here tense- 
ness is sin. We need to relax, to be quiet in 
spirit, to listen. 

I believe that the main tendency today is alien 
to an attitude of listening. The modern spirit 
too often interprets “listening” to mean passivity. 
The spirit of the age makes doing all important, 
but too often it is doing that is not the result of 
listening, and so it is human and impotent. True 
listening to God is the highest form of activity 
and results in actions that are God-directed. It 
is quite the opposite of passivity. All the facul- 
ties are awake and keen and attentive; only they 
are in a state of expectant waiting. We can say 
with the boy Samuel in the quiet of the night: 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth’—or “is 
listening.” 

By all this I do not mean that we shall hear an 
audible voice. I do mean that we can be perfectly 
sure of being in touch with God and conscious 
that He is putting thoughts into our minds that 
so far as we can tell would never have been there 


apart from listening. That life is wonderfully 
simplified and given a glorious romance by the 
practice of listening, I know. The only way to 
know is to do and not debate, and we can all 
know if we will but fulfill the conditions of listen- 
ing. The tragedy is that our receiving apparatus 
is out of adjustment and it may take time to 
“tune in.” What we hear when once in tune re- 
pays overabundantly for all the cost. So don’t 
smile! Call it another name; call it anything, but 
do not miss the experience of being in first hand 
touch with the Living God, morning by morning. 

And, lastly, most of us do not take time enough 
to make our Morning Watch real. We are too 
sleepy, too busy, too anything, to be in touch with 
God. Think of it! “Too sleepy” to be in touch 
with God! How tragic our excuses! Here is the 
place for the exercise of sheer will-power. We 
must take time if we are to know God. No one 
can tell another how much time is necessary. 
Each must discover that for himself, but the time 
must not be hurried. There is a line of an old 
hymn that has the secret—“Take time to be holy, 
speak oft with thy Lord.” And it takes time— 
quiet, unhurried time. 


The Mechanics 


As for the mechanics of the morning quiet 
time, I believe we must each work out his own. 
I am sure that the time should be regular. Some 
of us will feel that we must get up and be ready 
for the day before we can have any sense of 
communion. Others of us will be able to keep a 
quiet time in bed, on our backs. Others may find 
that a comfortable chair enables us best to forget 
our bodies. The principle is to find the attitude 
of body in which we can best be unconscious of 
the physical. I find that I like to vary it—some- 
times getting up and dressing first, and some- 
times having the quiet time before I get out of 
bed. 

Personally, I find that I like my quiet time first 
and then the reading of my Bible. My first de- 
sire is to “tune in’’—to establish conscious con- 
tact with God. Oftentimes the reading or re- 
peating of an old hymn that I am fond of helps 
here. Then I listen. I believe in keeping a note- 
book and writing down the thoughts that come 
in one’s quiet time. We are apt to forget them 
if we do not write them down and so fail to carry 
them out, if they are commands, or to recognize 
them as answers later on, if they are promises. 
After my quiet time, which varies in length, I 
read my Bible. And let me say here that I am 
strongly in favor of using the Bible itself rather 
than books of devotion or commentaries on the 
3ible. We need to get our food first-hand and 
can not thrive spiritually on “potted meats.” If 
we are honestly living a life with enough. spiritual 
exercise in it to develop an appetite the Bible 
will prove to be the satisfying food we need. The 
trouble with many of us is we confuse intellectua 
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gymnastics with deep spiritual living and we 
would rather listen to the clever interpretation of 
another than to dig for our own spiritual food. 
Here, again, I do not mean that devotional books 
have no place in our quiet times. I am quite sure 
they are of great help but we should not depend 
upon them for our food. Fresh, satisfying food 
comes directly to us from the Word of God. 

A thing that has been of great help in reading 
my Bible (and I do not believe that the Morning 
Watch takes the place of good, solid study of the 
Bible) is the free use of a pencil in marking pas- 
sages and in making notes. Here again we are 
apt to forget the fresh, new thought that has 
come unless we write it down or mark it in some 
special way. 


But when all is said I am convinced that we 
only learn through doing, and that for most of 
us it is simply a question of being willing to un- 
dergo the discipline necessary for any sense of 
reality in our quiet times. It is not a matter of 
technique; it is a matter of the will. I believe 
it to be the one all-important factor in a person’s 
life. If our times of quiet and devotion are vital 
and real we may be sure we are alive spiritually 
and that the Holy Spirit will lead us, bit by bit, 
out into all truth. But if the Morning Watch is 
for us a bore or a barren time we would better 
take account of stock—something is wrong. The 
sheer joy of the “real thing” is worth every bit 
of discipline it demands! 


What is the Task of a Student 


Christian Association? 
By Francis P. Miller 


T the beginning of the college year it al- 

ways seems appropriate to re-examine 
the nature and purpose of our student 
Associations. This is true of every 
year because of the Association’s fleeting mem- 
bership, and the fact that every twelve months 
new and more or less inexperienced officers suc- 
ceed to the responsibility of its leadership. But 
it is especially appropriate this year in view of 
the impending changes in our national organiza- 
tion. 





A Local Association 

The unit of the Student Christian Association 
Movement is the college Association. It is the 
cell upon whose health the spiritual condition of 
the whole Movement depends. The Movement it- 
self is an expression of the collective will of the 
local Associations and assumes the form which 
they prescribe for it. 

Technically, an Association exists in any college 
as soon as a group of students individually sub- 
scribe to the personal basis of membership* and 
are officially recognized as having made that pur- 
pose their personal program of allegiance and 
service. It is the purpose of any movement which 
guarantees its unity, its sense of common direc- 
tion and its spiritual vitality. 

The verbal acceptance of a common purpose is 
important as the outward expression of a pro- 
found inward attitude of mind and spirit. But 
it is this inward attitude that conditions the 
spiritual life of the Associations. Wherever the 
influence of an Association is seen transforming 
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the life of its members and the larger life of the 
campus the source of its power may be invariably 
traced to a small band of devoted men whose own 
lives have become an incarnation of the purpose 
which they express. All great movements of 
the Spirit have originated from the contagious 
life generated by a few persons who set out to 
attain a common end, not counting the cost. The 
Association itself was the product of such a 
group. Whatever it may have achieved during 
its history is ultimately traceable to similar 
sources. Its present condition and its future use- 
fulness may be judged by the extent to which the 
life of the Associations is being nourished in this 


way. These groups have been called by many 
names. They have been known as fellowships, 


inner circles, cells, “hives of the Spirit,” or de- 
scribed as the “germ idea.” The name is im- 
material. But the fact of their existence is every- 
thing. Without such a local point of life at its 
center the Association degenerates into a campus 
“activity.” With such a nucleus of consecrated 
men the Association may become the power of 
God for the transformation and regeneration of 
an entire institution. This result is never secured 
by those who find their complete satisfaction 
within the self-contained life of the group itself, 
where spiritual pride and self-righteousness is 
so apt to appear, but only by those who discover 
in their fellowship together that propelling power 
which will send them out into their natural 
campus relationships to incarnate there the mind 
and spirit of their Master. 


The Scope of the Association’s Responsibilities 
As the influence of this small group spreads, a 
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larger and larger number of students will be led 
to make the purpose of the Association their own 
personal program of allegiance and service. The 
membership of the Association will expand, and 
its life will become more complex. What is the 
responsibility of the Association under these cir- 
cumstances? It is at this point that the essential 
character of the Association appears; namely, its 
absolute catholicity. I mean by this that the 
Association conceives itself to be concerned with 
every aspect of man’s nature that may express 
itself religiously. This has been its historic char- 


acter. To forfeit this would mean the loss of its 
most valuable and distinctive characteristic. 


Many are willing, some are anxious that it should 


do so. There are those who are already con- 
vinced that such a forfeiture has been accom- 
plished. Some allege that the Association is only 


a social service institution, and others that true 
religion long since became divorced from it. A 
certain measure of this criticism may be justified. 
But there are those in the Association who take 
the larger view, who believe that God still has 
in mind some great purpose for this brotherhood 
of students, and who will claim for it the highest 
idea! they are capable of conceiving as long as 
Ged gives them strength so to do. 


The Association then is concerned with every 
aspect of a student’s life that may be interpreted 
religiously. It is concerned with his need for 
worship and meditation, with his desire to dis- 
cover truth, with his interest in understanding 
the facts of life, and with his willingness to par- 
ticipate in various forms of service. Think of 
all the needs and interests of a student body that 
may be related to religion as comprised within a 
circle. The circumference of that circle is the 
responsibility of the Association. Of course there 
are not many Associations strong enough to plan 
their work so that more than a fraction of what 
are quite obviously their specific responsibili- 
ties can be met. That will depend upon the 
spiritual vitality of their members, and the ability 
and efficiency of their student and secretarial 
leadership. But at the beginning of each new 
term of office the president of the smallest and 
weakest Association ought to sit down with his 
circle of responsibility before him, draw the four 
main sectors (1) Worship, (2) Search for Truth, 
(3) Facing the Facts of Life, (4) Service, and 
then, on the basis of what he actually knows to 
be the most pressing moral and religious needs 
on his campus, plot the sub-sections that demand 
attention, and plan the composition of his cabinet 
accordingly —making a determined effort to have 
at least some element of each one of these main 
sections of responsibility included in his program 
for the year. 


Such an attempt to discover the nature of one’s 
task in relation to the diverse nature of man him- 


self is not popular at the present time. People 
don’t like circles. They prefer segments. “Seg- 
mentarianism” is the most popular heresy of our 
day. A man sees a sector of truth—it may be as 
true as true can be, but it is only a sector. That 
does not concern him. He makes it the business 
of his life to protest the finality of that sector as 
against the whole circumference. Hence our un- 
happy divisions. God send us men in these Asso- 
ciations who have catholic hearts and minds, who 
can see the relation of their segment of truth to 
the whole circle, and who gladly claim fellowship 
with those who have other segments to contribute. 

Let us glance briefly at this circle of responsi- 
bility to inquire how far the Associations gen- 
erally are true to their mission and to discover 
where their present policies need to be most 
thoroughly revised and supplemented. Our 
evangelical purpose to lead students to faith in 
God through Jesus Christ is the center of the 
circle. If the center is sound the spirit of this 
purpose will radiate into every sector as the 
dominant motive and _ interpreting principle 
underlying the whole. It will be our faith that 
impels us to face life as honestly as we can, and 
it will be the touch-stone of our faith that will 
help us to make some sense out of life, and prompt 
us to prepare for a worthy part in it. 

The following is not intended to be a compre- 
hensive analysis of the Association’s task but a 
suggestion of certain elements in it the im- 
portance of which may not be sufficiently ap- 
preciated. 

(1) Worship and Meditation. Are the mem- 
bers of the Association discovering the place of 
worship in life? Are they learning what prayer 
is and how to pray? Are they encouraged to 
have a regular time for private worship and 
meditation? It would be interesting to know, for 
instance, how many people have ever been stimu- 
lated by the Associations to experiment in their 
own practice of devotions, to use devotional litera- 
ture, and to discover new and better means of 
cultivating the life of the Spirit. Also are 
students encouraged to participate in the services 
of their own Church, to value the corporate life 
there made available, and to seek the help which 
their ministers can give? The only answer some 
Associations give to this section of their responsi- 
bility is a weekly devotional meeting which is not 
infrequently a parody on the spirit of worship. 

(2) Search after Truth. A psychologist re- 
cently asserted that “thinking is the ghostly re- 
hearsal of doing.” The exact opposite of this is 
probably a truer description of the relationship 
between ideas and actions. In other words doing 
is the pantomime, the symbolic expression of the 
central reality, which is thought. Though the psy- 
chologist failed to give an adequate definition, he 
succeeded admirably in describing the thinking 
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of many undergraduates. It is rarely substantial 
enough to produce any great deed but disappears 
elusively in the shadows of endless “bickerings” 
before it can be brought to the light of day. A 
true idea is the most explosive social force con- 
ceivable. When once apprehended and set free it 
will turn the world up-side-down. Are students 
coming out of our Associations with minds equal 
to dealing at first hand with true ideas? Such 
minds must be disciplined, self-reliant, orderly, 
capable of sustained concentration, tolerant, eager 
in the pursuit of truth. These characteristics can 
never be acquired in an atmosphere where ac- 
tivism is the order of the day, and stunts the 
chief end cf man. They will only become the 
possession of those who can train themselves to 
set aside definite and extended periods of time 
when they can be absolutely alone and devote 
themselves wholly to reading and thought. Ideas 
germinate in solitude. They are too sensitive to 
survive the devastating maelstrom of campus life. 
Are the Associations helping their members to 
appreciate how intimately the proper use of time 
and the arrangement of their weekly schedule is 
associated with the growth of their own minds 
and souls? Are the Associations encouraging the 
formation of more methodical habits of reading? 
Are they advising their members about books? 
One of the main interests of that first Association 
at the University of Virginia was the establish- 
ment of a library. Libraries seem to have fallen 
into disrepute in recent years. This is probably 
because the librarian conceived it to be his duty 
to get books on to shelves, rather than to get them 
off shelves into the hands of readers. In every 
Association there sheculd be some person on the 
cabinet charged with the responsibility for 
promoting the sale and reading of select books. 
The chairman of our National Student Council 
recently set an example worthy of imitation 
throughout the entire Movement when he per- 
suaded more than two hundred of his fellow 
students to read a book, the value of which he 
had come to appreciate. 

And what about the Bible? Many of the so- 
called Bible study groups are shams. Let us call 
discussion groups by that name and realize that 
as such they have an important function to per- 
form. But are the Associations increasing the 
number of those who read the Gospel records on 
their own account? I suspect this is the supreme 
test of our spiritual vitaiity. 


(3) Facing the Facts of Life. We have heard 
a great deal of late about facing problems. If 
that is all we face we will lose our perspective. 
The primary thing we must face is not a set of 
problems, but Life itself. As we try to see Life 
steadily and see it whole, any number of suffi- 
ciently baffling problems will emerge, but with 
more meaning attached to them and offering a 
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better prospect for solution. We must face Life 
—on the campus, in the nation, in the world— 
wherever the pressure of events is sharpest and 
more threatening. What is your Association 
doing to change a campus which may in many 
of its aspects be so thoroughly pagan? Is any 
provision, for example, made by the cabinet for 
a special study of the athletic situation, or some 
aspect of social life that may be contaminating 
the university? And is any attempt made to pro- 
voke discussion throughout the student body in 
regard to such matters or to guide sentiment in 
the direction of effective action? 

Race, War and Industry furnish the triology of 
problems in our national life which are demand- 
ing incessant attention. Nothing is more en- 
couraging than that so many students are con- 
cerned with these issues. But is there not a more 
profound problem at the back of all these which 
we disregard at our peril? The real problem be- 
fore the next generation of Americans is not 
War, or Race, but their conception of citizenship; 
their theory of the State; their philosophy of 
political organizations, and the interpretation 
which they put upon their duty as members of 
that organization. Neither War nor Race can 
by any possible alchemy be solved until we have 
made further progress in clearing our minds on 
this subject. Our primary obligation in this 
matter is not so much to encourage the search 
for cut and dried solutions. After all the only 
solutions which have any reality or deserve any 
respect are those offered by men who have some 
responsibility for applying them. Our primary 
obligation is rather to produce in our Associations 
men with a conscience sensitive to the complex 
life of the whole world and with a passion for 
public service. Our speakers can protest against 
War until doomsday, but it will come as certainly 
as the rising sun in spite of any number of “ob- 
jectors’’—unless we can produce a race of men 
who have a more adequate conception of the na- 
ture and purpose of organized political society 
and of their responsibilities as Christians to it. 
What are the Associations or their conferences 
doing to stimulate thought on this more funda- 
mental problem? 


There is another section in this segment that 
reeds to be examined. It is the world task of 
the Church. We are thinking of “Facing the 
Facts of Life.” The missionary enterprise is one 
of the most momentous and thrilling facts in 
modern life. There has been some tendency to 
delegate responsibility for missions to the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. The Volunteer Move- 
ment itself is the first to deplore this. In a mat- 
ter so vital any sort of delegation of function by 
the Association is impossible. The responsibility 
is ours, and we cannot afford to delay the resump- 
tion of it. The life of the whole Movement would 
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be irreparably impoverished if the World Mission 
of the Church were not to continue to be one of 
its principal interests. 

(4) The fourth segment, on Service, does not 
need to be stressed, as the implications are obvi- 
ous, and have received considerable attention in 
recent years. 

It would be possible to subdivide these four 
major responsibilities in great detail and with 
elaborate practical comment. That is not neces- 
sary for our present purposes. I hope the analy- 
sis has been carried far enough to indicate the 
genuine catholicity of the Association’s task. 
That is cur heritage. We must continue to be 
worthy of it. We have failed again and again 
to stress some segment of the circle which should 
have been stressed. We recognize our manifold 
shortcomings in common with all our fellow 
mortals, but we will under no circumstances fore- 
go our bounden duty to compass the full circle of 
the students’ religious life and interests, in so far 
as we are able and the needs of the time require. 
It is of course obvious that every man who pos- 
sesses any degree cf moral passion will wish to 
center his message from time to time about some 
one idea. Otherwise his message will be inef- 
fective. But if he is a true prophet he will ac- 
complish this without the disparagement of other 
equally relevant ideas, and he will be extremely 
reluctant to admit that a new organization is 
necessary for the promulgation of the new idea. 
In fact, the future of our Association Movement 
depends upon its members thinking of it as, and 
so making it into, an organism whose form and 
characteristics are determined by their claiming 
for it the fullest measure of truth and light they 
possess, rather than as a rigid machine capable 
of including only a certain set of old ideas, and 
necessitating the creation of a new machine for 
the production of new ideas. Groups which have 
labored under the illusion of this latter concep- 
tion may occasionally “hive off” for this or that 
purpose, but we cannot for a moment admit that 
any section of the Association’s responsibility has 
thereby been withdrawn. And we would point 
out to our members that the loftiest demonstra- 
tion of their faith may consist in their willing- 
ness to pay the price of claiming their own organ- 
ization for whatever vision of Himself God may 
have vouchsafed to them. Different circumstances 
and different occasions naturally demand varying 
emphases on this or that aspect of the Associa- 
tion’s task, but its central ideal and governing 
principle remain the same: namely, to provide a 
voluntary society where students can share in the 
expression of every aspect of their religious na- 
ture and where as members of different commun- 
ions they can acquire a taste for the communion 
of the Church Universal. 


Correspondence 


New York City. 
DEAR MR. CRAVER: 

The first letter I open this morning on my re- 
turn from the Federation Committee meeting is 
yours of September 5 enclosing check for $65.00. 

I want to tell you again how deeply I appreciate 
your help and that of your colleagues in making 
possible the attendance of the delegation from the 
Associations in the United States to the General 
Committee meeting of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. At the Pekin meeting, to which 
Willis J. King of Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, was a delegate, and at the recent meet- 
ing at High Leigh, where Miss Juliette Derricote, 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., was a 
delegate, the entire conference was helped by the 
presence of representatives of the Negro students 
of the United States. 

Some time we must have our fellowship with 
the Federation so integrated with our regular 
work that the expenses of our delegates to these 
general committee meetings is covered by our 
national budget; that is not possible now, so I 
appreciate more than I can tell you the thought- 
ful initiative of the representatives of the Negro 
Associations which contributed in this way to- 
ward the difficult task we had to cover the ex- 
penses of our delegation to the meeting in Eng- 
land this summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID R. PORTER 
Mr. Wm. C. Craver, 
New York City. 


How the Movement Looks From Syria 


American University, Beirut, Syria. 
Dear D—: 

I have many things working around in my 
mind, coming out of my experience in Beirut, 
where a student movement is emerging and where 
we feel particularly that the Student Volunteer 
Movement needs defining and direction or help. 
Our own movement looks much different from 
over here, and I am sure there is much we can 
learn; most of all we need the “international 
mind.” We ought to be doing tremendously more 
toward real brotherhood, and we can do more. I 
2m working especially on the means of bringing 
the world closer to the American boy, freeing him 
from his provincialism, and I hope to do some 
serious work on this great field for the Associa- 
tion boys when I get back. And our students are 
just as needy, judging from myself. We must 
play a larger part in the world movement. 

Sincerely, 
RoY VEACH 
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War, Its Nature, Causes and Cure; A Living 
Universe—and Other Books 


WAR, ITS NATURE, CAUSES AND CURE. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson.. Macmillan. $1.50. 
What Will Irwin in “Christ or Mars” portrays 

in brilliant pictures G. Lowes Dickinson describes 
in a more sober and more convincing mood. The 
terrible facts are arrayed: what war means for 
the future of civilization; why wars come; what 
are their results. Most valuable are his sidelights 
on the real causes of the World War, a subject 
which he treats with much thoroughness. The 
history of Europe prior to the outbreak of the 
war, the secret treaties, the methods of secret 
diplomacy, are relentlessly laid bare, with the 
conclusion that “power, markets, and territory 
were, on all sides, the only motives operative in 
the minds of the statesmen who were conducting, 
in the dark, the policies of Europe.” War, he 
finds, “remains what it has always been—murder 
for the sake of loot.” A League of Nations is 
absolutely necessary but it can never really func- 
tion unless the states alter their policies. 

The reason wars recur is because “there is no 
international legislature to define the law, no 
adequate court to interpret the law, nu policemen 
to enforce obedience to the law.” The bottom 
cause of war is the division of mankind into 
absolutely separate sovereign states, each owing 
loyalty only to itself. There must be a federal 
constitution for the world; the experiment of the 
American colonies in a federal union must be 
worked out in the world as a whole. This is a 
big proposition—far beyond any existing Court 
or League—but there seems no real reason why 
humanity should not come at last to realize that 
just as a man is a loyal citizen of Massachusetts 
and of the United at the same time, so also can 
he be a citizen of a World Commonwealth in 
which each state is sovereign so far as all its inter- 
nal affairs are concerned but in which certain 
international affairs are delegated to a represen- 





tative World Assembly. S. M. CAVERT 
| 
FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE. By Alezx- 


ander Meiklejohn. Century Co. $1.75. 

The papers making up this book, says Dr. 
Meiklejohn, are “attempts to define and to de- 
scribe the teaching and the learning of Freedom. 
In all of them the underlying question is, How 
can a people be kept steadfast in its determina- 
tion to be free; how can citizens, young and old, 
be trained to be intelligent and efficient in the 
pursuit of freedom of activity?” The earliest 
paper is an address given at Dr. Meiklejohn’s in- 
auguration as president of Amherst College in 
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1912. The latest is an article in the Century 
Magazine for September, 1923, entitled “To 
Whom Are We Responsible?” In the main, these 
papers consist of deep-cutting criticisms of the 
tendencies of the age, of the liberal arts college 
course, of college athletics, etc. Dr. Meiklejohn 
frankly recognizes that in all but two of the 
papers “negation is strong—there is complaint, 
there is a ‘but’ that speaks dismay. Are 
we a Christian people? Yes, but do we act as 
Christians should? We play at games in colleges. 
But do we really play; have we not made of 
games a something else which robs them of their 
meaning? We make machines to help us in our 
work; are they not using us?” 

This book is also, in effect, a defense of his 
administration, and of his attitude toward ad- 
ministration. Speaking of President Andrews of 
Brown University, he says “that Andrews mast- 
ered administration; made it his servant; kept 
it in its proper place I sometimes think 
no man should be allowed to have administration 
in his charge unless he loathes it, unless he wishes 
to be doing something else As I look 
back now over twenty-two years of college ad- 
ministration, eleven as dean, eleven as president, 
I welcome this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
man who boldly tried to make administration do 
its proper work, who kept it in its proper place.” 

B. Y. LANDIS 


A LIVING UNIVERSE. 
$1.00. 

The Oxford Professor who gave us a short 
while ago “Religious Perplexities,” which has 
been so helpfully and widely read, now makes us 
grateful for a new book, “A Living Universe.” 
It is different. To be expected? Yes, but note: 
(1) it is short, only three chapters—a hundred 
pages; (2) two of the addresses are Hibbert Lec- 
tures; (3) the style is of one speaking to a living 
audience, not of one writing to an imagined 
audience; (4) there are three vital matters dis- 
cussed, yet but one in reality. 

Chapter One is a great plea for a fourth divis- 
ion in education—the highest. Not higher educa- 


By L. P. Jacks. Doran. 


tion, but the highest, which consists in “acting 
reality’ —truth, beauty and goodness. Jacks 


makes much of Goethe’s statement “The highest 
cannot be spoken,” therefore only acted or lived. 
He quotes an English schoolmaster’s challenging 
statement: “I do not want religion brought in 
from the outside. What we have of it we grow 


ourselves.’ 
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The conclusion in this chapter is that a cul- 
tural as contrasted with a political civilization is 
imperative as a foundation and atmosphere for a 
successful League of Nations. A political civili- 
zation fails to employ its best men and is a strug- 
gle for power. A cultural civilization is a “pro- 
cess by which the powers and faculties of human 
beings are liberated, organized, educated and de- 
veloped—and whose main object is character in 
its citizens rather than their possessions.” 

The third chapter is on immortality in a living 
universe. The author answers objections and 
claims that hunger for life hereafter is not sel- 
fish but unselfish. His belief is based on faith 
that the universe is not dead but alive, and that 
there is ‘a conscious working out of the moral 
order into fuller manifestation and reality.” 

Read the book. You will be glad and grateful. 

GALE SEAMAN 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Raymond Calkins. Maemillan. 
$1.75. 

This book is worthy of attention throughout 
our Association Movement. Dr. Calkins has suc- 
ceeded admirably in doing a difficult thing which 
badly needed doing. He deserves the thanks of 
all who are concerned about the present state of 
the Church and are perplexed about its future. 
The earlier chapters are less effective, partly be- 
cause of the nature of their theme, but the book 
grows in excellence as it proceeds, and the chap- 
ters on “The Worship of the Church;”’ “The 
Christian Church and Human Brotherhood,” and 
“Church Unity” are extraordinarily fine. 

Dr. Calkins has that rare gift of historical per- 
spective and appreciation which is indispensable 
in a treatment of this subject, but which is so 
frequently absent among those who feel called 
upon to pass judgment upon the churches. More- 
over, he has achieved a most commendable de- 
tachment in his critical estimate of the present 
condition of organized religion. 

Nothing is more needed at the present time 
than that American Christians should arrive at 
some clearer understanding and conviction in re- 
gard to the Church and its place in human society. 
Only so can they ever deal adequately with the 
great moral issues which have arisen in our own 
national life and in the common life of the family 
of nations. “The Christian Church in the Modern 
World” is an invaluable contribution to this sub- 
ject. Any one who reads it cannot fail to be pro- 
foundly impressed by the author’s catholicity of 
spirit and by the vision which he has seen of that 
inspiring task which awaits the emergence of the 
Church Universal. 

In his preface Dr. Calkins very graciously ex- 
presses his indebtedness to the Committee of the 
Christian Associations and the missionary boards 
under whose auspices the work was undertaken. 


Every Association secretary and member who de- 
sires to understand more clearly the purpose of 
his own Movement and its place in the larger life 
of the Church should study this book. 

For any one who wishes to do further reading 
in this field I would recommend “The Doctrine of 
the Church and Reunion” by Arthur C. Head- 
lam, Bishop of Gloucester. 

FRANCIS MILLER 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 

By J. H. Oldham. Doran. $1.75. 

The Student Christian Movement of England 
has performed another incalculable service to 
those seeking light on the Christian Way of Life 
in its recent publication of Oldham’s “Christian- 
ity and the Race Problem.” (Republished in the 
United States by Doran). The book without 
apology lays before itself the task of investiga- 
tion from the Christian point of view. It opens 
with a rapid but comprehensive historic picture 
of the prevailing reaction of a large part of the 
world against white domination. The relation of 
these facts to the Christian ideal is admirably 
stated, and from this viewpoint the problem is 
studied in detail in thirteen succeeding chapters. 
The author entirely repudiates the idea that race 
prejudice is due to anything innate in human 
nature. The real causes are rather found in 
social phenomena, especially of an economic and 
political order, that have but recently appeared 
in history. A theoretical foundation for the con- 
sideration of concrete problems of race relation- 
ships is laid in a thorough examination of the 
whole idea of race and of inheritance and of their 
significance. The book, however, is made of 
special practical value because it boldly faces the 
particular race problems that are puzzling the 
world today. The British problem in India, the 
American problem of immigration and of the 
Negro are considered in very considerable detail, 
as are also the oft discussed questions of inter- 
marriage and social equality. After considering 
what the Christian principles must be in at- 
tempted solutions, the author again shows his 
bent for the practical by devoting a chapter to 
the immediate steps that can be and are being 
taken. The work, for example, that the southern 
whites are doing through the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation is described in full 
enough detail to dispel the idea often apparent in 
group discussions in the north that southerners 
are doing nothing. 

Although somewhat long for the busy student 
to absorb—280 pages—it is still so comprehens- 
ive in both its theoretic and practical treatment, 
and so absolutely fair to all sides in its approach, 
that this book would seem indispensable to the 
serious student of social problems. An admirable 
synopsis by chapters makes it of special value 
for class and group study. 
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Some of the High Points 
| IGH Leigh left two outstanding 
impressions; first, that the differ- 


ences in points of view within the 
Christian student world are almost 
unbelievably great and important; 


and second, that these very differences 
are proof of a great unity, for each 
man and movement is seeking and 
experiencing Christ in his and its own 
way. Herein lies the greatness and 
strength of the World’s Student Chris- 


tian Federation, that each movement 
seeks Christ in its own way, yet all 
are bound together in that Great 
Search. 

Two main positions may be indi- 
cated briefly as follows: 

First “It is the part of every Christian to 


help speed the coming of the Kingdom of God 
not only by bringing individuals into 
a life of fellowship with Ged, but also by 
bringing the whole structure of 
accord with the divine principle 
enunciated—that love 
relationships.” 


on earth, 


society into 
which Christ 
should rule in all human 


Second It is impossible to express any 
view that might be binding upon Christians 
in veneral concerning God's will for the in- 
dividual in his attitude towards society This 
is a matte in which every Christian (or group 
of Christians) must find for himeelf a revela- 
tion of God’ will through His word The 
Gospel doe rot give us ground for hope that 
a corporate and general obedience to God will 
ever be realized, unless by God's own inter- 
vention (in some way transcending all human 


conception) in establishing His Kingdom.” 


These differences (with all possible 
positions between) 
reflected in the attitude toward the 
problems of social reconstruction. 
Some felt the re-ordering of the social 
structure, including international, in- 
and inter-class_ relation- 
necessary for the coming 


were, of course, 


ter-racial, 
ships to be 


— 








High Leigh 


of the Kingdom; others thought these 
concerns to be a bit beside the main 
and only certain point—namely, the 
individual relationship to God. The 
first vision inspired the greater num- 
ber of those’ present, the second is 
held by an important minority largely 
confined to the continent of Europe. 
The divergence indicates some of the 
difficulties in the way of mutual un- 
derstanding and whole-hearted co-op- 
eration throughout the world, even 
within a Christian body like the Fed- 
eration. The unity of complete agree- 
ment was happily impossible, yet we 
were well agreed concerning immed- 
iate steps. We did not spend all our 
time in disputing! To quote two out- 
standing illustrations: 


“To this end (that 
made effective in the world) it is neces- 
ary (1) that students be brought into a 
vital experience of God through Christ, so 
that, in all their life and contacts, thei: 
hearts and wills may be controlled by 
Christian love; (2) that they earnestly ard 
prayerfully study the problems ard mal- 
adjustments which our present social sys- 
tem presents, tovether with the question 
of what God's will may be; and (3) that 
hey engage in some practical Christian 
social service.” 

“With full accord we would urge upon 
all national movements the duty of pro- 
moting among their members a study of 
the general causes leading to war, and 
especially to a study of those specific 
problems connected with their own national 
life which endanger their peaceful rela- 
tionships with other nations.”’ 


God's will may be 


more 


With regard to student participa- 
tion in the responsibilities for the af 
fairs and policies of the Federation, 
the following are some of the recom- 
mendations made: 


“The General Committee calls the at- 
tention of all constituent movements to the 








importance of having as many students as 
possible (half each national delegation sug- 
gested) upon the committee.”’ 

“If we are to accomplish our purpose as 
effectively as God is calling us to do, it is 
imperative that we get a much larger and 
constantly increasing number of students 
enlisted in our work. One of the most 
effective ways of obtaining this larger par 
ticipation is to give more students a real 
sense of intimate relationship and respon 
sibility in connection with the work of the 
Federation.” 


European Student Relief is to be 
continued, though with a new name 
and with a somewhat enlarged pro- 
gram no longer confined to Europe. 
This program will include not only re- 
lief in emergencies of material need 
(which emergencies still exist, notably 
in Russia), and promotion of self-help 
enterprises, but also promotion of in 


ternational student conferences and 
other enterprises of cultural co-oper- 
ation. Mr. Conrad Hoffman was 


elected a Federation Secretary, with 
the understanding that he would give 
as much time as necessary to the re 
lief work of the Federation. It was 
agreed that the budget of $175,000 
submitted by the European Student 
Relief committee was a minimum 
budget which would justify continu- 
ance of this work. 

I wish that I could take the space 
to tell more about the Federation’s 
problem of relationships, and of the 
decision to bring about a conference 
between representatives of the Feder- 
ation, the World’s Y. W. C. A. and 
the World’s Y. M. C. A.; or about the 
decision to have a supplementary Day 
of Prayer for students, (partly be 
cause students in the southern hen 
isphere have vacation during thei 
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summer, not ours); or about the re- 
affirmation of the inter-confessional 
position of the Federation, and the 
evidences of the effectiveness and im- 
portance of having all Christian stu- 
dents bound together in this great 
fellowship; or about the renewed em- 
phasis upon the fact that foreign stu- 
dents are the most important mission- 
aries in the world, for or against 
Christ, and startling facts brought 
out in this connection; or about a 
dozen other important things done at 
High Leigh; but I must pass on to 
the survey of conditions in affiliated 
movements. The student world passed 


Resolutions On Race 


I. We reaffirm the declar- 
ation of the General Commit- 
tee meeting at Peking in re- 
gard to the fundamental 
equality of all races. By fun- 
damental equality we mean 
the full respect of person- 
ality and the opportunity for 
its fullest development. 

II. We 


some 


recognize that in 
Movements encourag- 
ing progress has been made 
since the Peking conference 
but we realize the difficulties 
facing many Movements. As 
their representatives we here- 
by pledge ourselves anew to 
the overcoming of these dif- 
ficulties by: 

1. A resolute application 
of this principle of funda- 
mental equality and of the 
results of our study in 
every day life in our col- 
leges and nations. 

2. A further study of the 
problem of race especially 
in its biological, economic 
and social aspects. 


WRETTETIITILILI LILI rrr 
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in review before us at High Leigh. 
We heard about the triangular race 
problem in South Africa, and came to 
realize that if America could send 
many Max Yergen’s it might help in 
the solution of the world’s race prob- 
lem outside as well as inside her own 
borders. We heard about the present 
great upheaval in the Moslem world, 
presaging either disintegration and 
death, or release from temporal con- 
nections and a spiritual rebirth. We 
heard of the need for a change in the 
Christian approach to the Moham- 
medan, from an emphasis upon the 
weakness of Islam to an emphasis 
upon the incomparable strength of 
Christ; and of the imperative Chris- 
tian necessity of training more stu- 
dents to perform this new task. We 
heard the problems of ‘some of the 
smaller struggling movements in 


Europe, and of the way in which the 
Student Christian Movement of China 
is setting out with marvelous states- 
manship to make possible a Christian 
China. We heard all these things and 
many more—and then thought about 
America, with a student body which 
includes half the membership of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and with a Christian movement which 
is richer in experience, in trained 
workers, and in material resources 
than any other. The world is full of 
open doors. There is need of men, to 
enter these doors; of material re- 
sources, to enable these men to work 
effectively; of prayer, that their work 
may be of some avail. 

“That you may all be one.” 

“And hereby do we know that we 
know him, if we keep his command- 
ments.” 

“This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.” 

“Feed my sheep.” 

HuGco THOMPSON 
Univ. of Minn. 





A Commission Report on Study 
and Action 


At the Worlds’ Student Christian 
Federation Meeting at High Leigh, 
England, Aug. 7-14 
\ ’E have realized anew in our dis- 
cussion of this topic the com- 
plexity, the gravity and the great 
urgency of the problems, national, in- 
ternational and inter-racial, which con- 
front the students of all lands: and 
the sin and suffering, spiritual as well 
as physical, in which we are all there- 
by involved. We come together from 
all nations, united in our desire to 
know and to obey the will of God. A 
heavy responsibility is laid upon us to 
seek to know and to obey His will in 
the sphere of international and inter- 
racial relationships. We desire to call 
students in every land to give them- 
selves to the earnest study of these 
questions, in particular we feel con- 
strained to call attention to the fol- 
lowing matters because they seem to 
us to be of pressing and universal 
importance: 

(1) The study of the Christian 
Gospel in order that we may come 
to understand the will of God as there 
revealed. 

(2) The honest and fearless re- 
examination of such questions as: 

a. The conception of the State and 

of its sovereignty. 

b. The nature of true patriotism. 

(3 The principle and a _ frank 
recognition of the _ possibilities of 
change in individuals and in the minds 
and actions of peoples and of govern- 
ments. 

We are convinced that the outward 
changes which we desire to see can 
only come about by changes in the in- 
ner life of men; they are not changes 


which can be brought about by exter- 
nal means, or by force, or hastily. 

(4) The facing of those aspects 
of international and interracial prob- 
lems which most closely concern the 
students of our respective countries. 
We shall thus learn steadily to con- 
front the realities amid which our 
lives are set. 

(5) The study of and search for 
the solution of problems which, in one 
way or another, concern the whole 
world. (Then followed the resolutions 
on race, and on war, printed on this 
page). 


Resolutions On War 


We would urge upon the 
national Movements to use 
all their resources and in- 
fluence in order to create a 
public opinion favorable to 
taking every constructive 
step which will help to or- 
ganize the world for peace 
and to exploring the causes 
of war. We now believe that 


chief among these causes 
may be reckoned: 

Economic rivalries 

The spirit of domination 


and imperialism 

False education and na- 
tional pride 

Newspapers. which lend 
themselves to propagan- 
da . 

The assumption of racial 
or national superiority 

The oppression or exploita- 
tion of other races and 
minorities (religious, lin- 
guistic or racial), and 

Discriminating legislation 
in such matters as im- 
migration and_ treaties 
formed for purpose of 
exploitation. 


We do not find ourselves with uni- 
fied conviction in regard to individual 
Christian duty in the event of war. 
We are entirely agreed, however, that 
within our Movements we must not 
only give full respect and moral sup- 
port to such of our members as may 
feel that for them Christ’s leadership 
means that they cannot take part in 
war, but also that we realise a re- 
sponsibility for others, who, while 
obeying their sincere convictions find 
themselves oppressed by unfair social 
pressure. 





The Scene and the People 


T= article is to tell about the 
trips, the interesting people, and 
the free time at High Leigh. The 
trips were very instructive and ex- 
tremely well done, all the people were 
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more than interesting, and 
wasn’t any free time. 

Being a “small town” American, it 
had never before fallen to my lot to 
spend any time in such beautiful sur- 
roundings, with flowers neatly kept, 
walks all in order, beautiful arbors, 
sunken gardens, lovely lawns, and the 
other good things which distinguish 
High Leigh. The estate was formerly 
the home of a country gentleman but 
is now owned by a corporation and 
used for conferences of a religious 
and educational nature. It is magnifi- 
cent, located on the top of a gently 
sloping hill with many large trees, 
fruit orchards, and old garden walls. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
perfect spot for the meeting. The 
reader can picture for himself 100 
men and women of many nationalities, 
strolling through the fields, playing 
tennis in the early afternoon—and all 
too often sitting under the trees in 
little unofficial meetings during play 
time. More interesting even than that 
were the short intermissions in the 
middle of the morning and after din- 
ner when friendships were made all 
round the world. 

The trips to Hatfield House and to 
Cambridge were valuable. At Cam- 
bridge, the committee were the guests 
of Trinity College, and every minute 
was wisely used. The Master, Dr. 
Perry, a fascinating personality, gave 
us a talk on the history of Cambridge 
that was crammed full of just the 
facts we most wanted. And we saw 
King’s College Chapel; the old “Round 
Church” dating back to the Eleventh 
Century, and the “backs”—being the 
grounds behind all the colleges where 
the men act as they should on the 
campus. Somebody proved his execu- 
tive ability that day in the way the 
whole adventure carried off. 

Hatfield House is the home of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. It is a very 
fine old house surrounded by 1,500 
acres of beautiful park. The rows of 
trees that reach out in all directions 
from the knoll where the house is lo- 
cated are the growth of centuries. 
There isn’t much that can be said to 
describe the house. The writer is very 
grateful to the Marquis for the priv- 
ilege of seeing the old pictures, rugs 
and tapestry, and other beautiful 
things which show something of the 
life of the old English families. 

Just a few words about the people. 
Nothing can be said here adequately to 
show how Dr. Mott stood out as the 
leader. Time after time the commit- 
tee expressed its confidence in him, 
and he was most enthusiastically re- 
elected chairman. And there were 
other interesting Americans, some of 


there 


them now working in distant coun- 
tries. Among them were Max Yer- 
gen, representing the South African 
Movement; Francis Miller, minute 


secretary of the 


Hoffman, Jr., 
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committee; Conrad 
and Ray Legate, both of 


the European Student Relief. Mr. 
Hoffman continues as executive in 
charge of the relief work, and Mr. 
Legate is to be in the United States 
in connection with the same cause. 

Mr. Tissington Tatlow, General Sec- 
retary of the British Student Move- 
ment, was a most delightful host. He 
was not only the Vice-Chairman of 
the committee but gave his personal 
attention to the details in connection 
with the arrangements and served 
most ably on some of the sub-com- 
mittees. 

The Russian delegation was always 
in the minds of the other members of 
the committee. Some of those men 
have suffered very severely for 
Christ’s sake, and they were an in- 
spiration to everyone. The delegates 
from all the smaller and newer move- 
ments were interesting. It is simply 
impossible for‘us to understand the 
situation in so many of these lands. 
But there is no doubt about the fact 
that Christian men and women are 
being raised up in every land with 
faith enough to go the way of the 
Cross. One felt that many of those 
young men and women from Latvia, 
Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., had 
reached spiritual depths far beyond 
many of us from the more prosperous 
movements. The delegate from Latin 
America, Senor Monzo, made a very 
valuable contribution to the meeting. 
All those who got to know him well 
realize that they have seen something 
of what the Christian message can 
mean for South America. Seldom has 
one seen such fine scholarship com- 
bined with such a fine mysticism and 
such a sincere abandon to the Chris- 
tian wav of life. 

The Committee is composed of peo- 
ple of all shades of belief on all sub- 
jects. At times some felt that it was 
hard to see any common meeting 
ground. But that was not the lasting 
impression with any of us. Every 
man and woman was trying to be 
loyal to Christ. and a whole-hearted 
acceptance of Him as Lord and Master 
was avreed upon as the basis for ger- 
uine life. 

Fay CAMPBELL 


Miss Rouse Resigns 


One of the most moving scenes at 
High Leigh occurred when Miss 
Ruth Rouse’s resignation was an- 
nounced. For twenty years Miss 
Rouse has been in charge of the 
women’s work of the Federation, lat- 
terly being also secretary to the ex- 
ecutive. Her first student conference 
was in 1894. For many years she 
and Dr. Mott were the only secre- 
taries. She is a woman with a vigor- 
ous creative mind and she will be 
much missed. She is to take up a 
very important post as one of the sec- 
retaries of the Missionary Council of 
the Church of England. 


A Student’s Notebook 


As “Balanced Rations” for October 
I recommend: 

THE CLASH OF CoLoR. A brilliant 
piece of work by Basil Matthews, who 
believes race prejudice is neither in- 
evitable nor necessary. (Doran $1.25). 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN WoRLD. By Raymond Cal- 
kins. A most timely book, written for 
our constituency, concerning a Big 
Topic at the Federation meeting. 
(Macmillan $1.75). 


MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND WHAT 
It MEANS. By E. S. Woods. It will 
be a “best seller” this year among 
American students. It builds on solid 
foundations. (Council of Christian 
Associations edition. Association 
Press. 85 cents). 


The International Federation of the 
University Women held a midsummer 
conference at Christiania, Norway, 
with a central object of creating an 
“international mind.” They have as 
practical schemes the founding of in- 
ternational club houses and interna- 
tional fellowships. As _ president, 
Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard Col- 
lege succeeds Professor Spurgeon of 
the University of London. 


The June INTERCOLLEGIAN called 
attention to the sudden death of Gan- 
son G. Depew, a member of the Stu- 
dent Department Committee. During 
the conference season word came of 
the death of two other members of the 
National Student Committee. Robert 
H. Gardiner was one of the most 
prominent Episcopalian laymen, who 
never failed to appreciate the signif- 
icance of the Student Association 
Movement for the coming of the 
United Church which is to be. Dr. H. 
G. Buehler was Headmaster of Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. We 
never found him too busy to give time 
to discuss any problems for the solu- 
tion of which his experience and con- 
tacts were invaluable. Some of the 
secretaries used to welcome the op- 
portunity for a leisurely talk in his 
beautiful study at Lakeville and on 
several occasions groups of various 
sorts enjoyed the hospitality of the 
school. Dr. Buehler took a personal 
interest in making it possible for the 
Eastern Bible Study Training Camp 
to be entertained there. For several 
reasons the school religious body, St. 
Luke’s Society, never took the name 
of Y. M. C. A., but was constantly in- 
sisting that the connection between 
this Society and the general Associa- 
tion Movement should be of the closest 
sort and the general Movement util- 
ized as a channel of mutually helpful 
relationships with Associations across 
the country and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 
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The Summer Conferences 


A “YOUTH MOVEMENT”’—?? 


Wits all my imperfections on my 
head.”—Hamlet 


i. L. 


“T can't believe ¢ha aid Alice 
“Can't you?” the Queer aid in a pitying 


ne. ‘Try again Draw a long breath and 


Alice la ned ‘There's no use t 
id One can't believe impossibl 

I dare say you haven't had much practice,” 
iid the Queen. “When I was your age, I 
ways did it for half-an-hour a day. Why, 
metimes I've believed as many as six im- 


sible things before breakfast.’ 


rying, sne 
r 


ings 


It was in precisely Alice’s frame of 
mind that I went to the Lake Geneva 
Y. M. C. A. Conference. I had tried, 
and tried hard to believe that this 
conference was to be an exception to 
other such conferences and ‘institutes 
that I had attended, and that it would 
live up to its imposing title, “A Youth 
Movement in Action.” However, in 
spite of all my efforts to “draw a 
long breath and shut my eyes,” I 
simply couldn’t believe it, more es- 
pecially after I saw the printed pro- 
gram announcing some of the speak- 
ers. A friend of mine criticized this 
same program, a trifle unfairly per- 
haps, by saying that “not one of the 
speakers is less than fifty years old!” 
His age limit was a trifle inaccurate, 
but so far as the official announce- 
ment was concerned, the kernel of 
truth was in the comment. Youth 
Movement! With apologies to my 
good friend Douglas Haskell, let me 
quote again: 

“That's a great deal to make one word 
mean,”’ Alice said in a thoughtful tone. 

“When I make one word do a lot of work 


like that,"” said Humpty Dumpty, “I always 
pay it extra.” 


I feel that the phrase “Youth Move- 
ment” needs to be “paid extra” at the 
present time. It is serving in places 
where it was never intended to serve, 
and as a result it has come danger- 
ously near to having no meaning at 
all. But there are fashions in words 
and phrases just as in other things, 
and in ultra-modish circles “Youth 
Movement” is in fashion. Nothing 
can be undertaken without the “heap 
big medicine” that the expression is 
supposed to confer, even if the under- 
taking is utterly foreign to the gene- 
sis and spirit of “The Youth Move- 
ment.” Once more: 

‘They were obliged to have him with them,” 
the “Mock” Turtle said: “No ‘wise’ fish 
would go anywhere without a porpoise. 
(Quote marks are mine). ' ; 

“Wouldn't it really?" said Alice, in a tone 
of great surprise 

“Of course not,” said the “Mock” Turtle: 
“why, if a fish came to me, and told me that 
he was going on a journey, I should say, 
‘With what porpoise?’ ”’ 

However, it doesn’t do to be hyper- 
critical; let no one think for a moment 
that because of this criticism of the 
announcement of the Geneva Confer- 
ence that I was blind to the really 
worth-while elements in its program. 
(At least, I didn’t think I was.) 

In the first place, I was pleasantly 
surprised by the hearty spirit of co- 
operation that was manifested be- 
tween the various organizations; the 
Student Volunteers and the Student 
Fellowship for Christian Life Service 
encountered no friction or unpleasant 
feeling, even though their delegates 
had no official place on the program. 
One or two of the unofficial repre- 


sentatives of these organizations were 
invited to be present at the meetings 
of the 
made to feel that if there ever had 
been lack of team-work in the past, 
the situation would be materially bet- 
ter in the future. There were no 
petty rivalries, no bickering or jeal- 
ousy, and perhaps we can look for a 
brighter day in the relations of these 
organizations, which have a common 
goal: “to touch the lives of young 
men and women with the spirit of 
Christ.” 

Next, the arrangement of the pro- 
gram and the type of speakers chosen 
was excellent—here indeed the com- 
mittee in charge “did themselves 
proud.” The balance between the lib- 
eral and conservative point of view 
Was maintained in superb fashion; no 
one could be accused of proselyting 
for any particular creed or “ism” at 
the expense of an impartial hearing 
for all sides of the truth (for truth 
is on more than one side.) 

It is dangerous business to pick 
favorites out of a group of men who 
were all of such high calibre, but if I 
may be pardoned my own particular 
whim, I must say that to me Dr. 
Lackland of Grace Church, Denver, in 
his address on the theme “Worker’s 
Education” presented the most tre- 
mendous appeal to the college man 
that I have heard for some time. His 
intensity and earnestness made it ap- 
parent that here was a man who had 
the gift of “terrible sincerity’—no 
empty rhetoric or shallow platitudes, 
but simply the truth as he saw it, and 


tegional Council, and were 
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THE JAPANESE 


hare his views 


even tnose vho did not 


were profoundly impressed. 


There were many high points in the 


program—one can mention only a few 
the presentation of the commissions 
to the delegation going to Europe and 
“Dad” Elliott; the morn 
when Harrison Elliott 
at the opinion of 


perplexing 


o our own 
ng se LOT 
helped u to arrive 


the group on the various 


questions we had considered; and last 
of all the little ceremony of the 
lighted candles that seemed to light 
up, with their feeble flickering, the 
vhole gloomy and depressirg inte! 
national situation even as they lit up 


the platform of the old auditorium, 


owing behind them in the half-dusk 
the somber, earnest faces of Russian 
and German, Japanese and Hindu, 
American and Turk, each quietly de- 
ermined to do his part toward heal 
ing the hurts of the world by living 


“aggressive good-will.” 
better 

went to 

with 


a rood program 
us deserved! ] 


f 
Geneva, as I have already said, 


more or le of a “peeve.” I felt that 
the student were being shoved off 
nto the background in order to give 
crowd of oldsters who have been 
pouting” for the last twenty years 
a chance to “spout” some more. I 
as painfully undeceived. The con- 


ference could be run in no other way, 
“Youth Movers” had 

There was an ap- 
simple, matter-of-fact 
in a great many of the dis- 
groups; cannot form an 
intelligent, enlightened opinion, (and 
no other can be truly Christian) with- 
facts upon which to 
opinion. True, the leaders of the 


for most of the 
nothing to offer. 
palling lack of 
knowledge 


cussion one 


out ome base 


that 


OR 





DELEGATION AT SILVER BAY 


had made effort to 
material prospec- 
delegates by means of the “Red 
Book,” but them had never 
read it o1 much as heard of 
it. As Christopher Morley puts it: 


conterence some 


vet the before the 
tive 

most of 
even so 


\ certain type of college grad 
Always makes me deeply sad. 
Refined and fluent, nicely bred, 
The C len n from heels to head, 
Urbane d book rarely dull, 
He ill rer uperbly null. 
The itu of intellect, 
I well installed, as you'd suspect; 
I delica | o buzz, buzz, buzz 
But doe he think? He never does! 
I ot I ouch-necks and ea-cap'ns, 
Ir e minds, often, something happens! 
American studerts! Before we can 


talk 


“Student 


“Youth Movement” or 
Movement” in any serious 
‘snap out of” our 
easy-going ways and cock-sure indif- 
ference, our pitiful and pathetic sat- 
isfaction with ourselves and with 
as they are! Until we do, the 
Louisville Conference will remain the 
lonely example of student initiative in 
this generation. Until we do, we'd 
better continue to sit respectfully at 
the feet of the older 


about 


ense we’ve got to ; 


things 


men—they’ve got 
the edge on us so far. Between lib- 
erals who do nothing but talk and 


conservatives who don’t even do that 


much, we’re in a fair way to continue 


in our present state of docile and sub- 
missive intellectual slavery. Yes, 
slaves slaves to ourselves, to the 


sporting page, to the “frat,” to what 
dad thinks or what the minister says, 


to “college spirit;” slaves to every- 


thing—conformists and “knuckle-un- 
der boy ha 
Am I a “sorehead?” Sometimes I 


begin to believe it myself. Well, think 
it over. 


HOWARD P. BECKER. 


SILVER BAY 


i he one who has been at many sum- 
mer conferences, it might be ex- 
pected that each would be very much 
like every other. In a certain sense 
this is true. At Silver Bay there are 
the mountains and lake that 
have greeted us in other years, and 
the same fresh spring verdure. There 
are, many of the same leaders, 
and, as a group, the undergraduates, 
eager, active and promising, are very 
much alike from year to year. There 
are the familiar doubts and tempta- 
tions and the eternal struggle of the 
human heart as it hesitates between 
selfishness commit- 

As always, 


same 


too, 


and a complete 


ment to the will of God. 


some students go away but little 
changed after their week’s experi- 
ences, but also as always, numbers 
will look back upon these brief and 


crowded hours as revolutionary. 

And yet, conferences have 
such strong family likenesses, the dif- 
ferences between them never cease to 
be a 


while 


source of wonder. Each is 


unique. This is as true of Silver Bay, 


June, 1924, as of any other that has 
recently been held. The attendance 
was a little smaller than in some 


previous years and a much larger pro- 
portion of the delegates came by auto- 
mobile. The group from Pennsylvania 
State College hired a large motor bus, 
for example, and many trusted to 
what Mr. Tinker happily called “the 
courtesy of road.” Not enough trav- 
eled by train, indeed, to obtain re- 
duced rates from the railway. The 
delegates from the larger universities 
did not so nearly dominate the con- 
ference as in other years, for there 
were only one or two undergraduates 
from Princeton; the Yale, Harvard 
and Pennsylvania groups counted 
their numbers only in the twenties and 
thirties, and some of the smaller in- 
stitutions almost equalled them in en- 
rollment. The West Point uniforms 
were conspicuous for their absence. 
However, these differences were after 
all, rather superficial. The outstand- 
ing features were the great interest 
in the problems of war and interna- 
tional relations, as against that in in- 
dustry which has marked some of the 
more recent years; a growing but un- 
spectacular desire to find the secret 
of a life of victory and power; an al- 
most entire absence of undue excite- 
ment or morbid strain, and a greater 
interest in the mission field as a pos- 
sible field of life work. Student ini- 
tiative was noteworthy and a general 
hour in which any student 
was at liberty to bring up for discus- 
sion anything that interested him was 
a distinct and hopeful innovation. The 
life work meetings were planned with 
a talk on the principles for choosing 
a vocation as the climax, not as the 
introduction. The closing meeting, 
with its stimulating Bible exposition 


congress 





by RB 
gotte 
fere 
and > 
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re 


y Bruce Curry, will not soon be for- 
gotten. Some of us felt that the con- 
ference was the best in recent years 
and that it had an unusually profound 
nd wholesome effect upon a very 
ge proportion of those who were in 
tel dar ce 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 


SEABECK 
ee sale lectures on essentials 
of the Christian faith, common 
ent that war is unchristian and 
ted discussion as to the best way 
eliminate war, wide-awake and 
earnest student-led 
discussion groups, and a rare and de- 
ightful fellow hip with students of 
e Northwest and those of foreign 


participation in 


1 


ands, made the annual Student Y. M. 
C. A. Conference of the Northwest, 
held at Seabeck, Washington, June 
13-23, unique and full of hope, in the 
opinion of “old-timers” who attended 
the Conference. Though not much 
ibove the average in attendance, the 
ference stands out by itself in the 
ge number of foreign students 
breadth of outlook 
embracing all of humanity, and an 
t desire on the part of all to 
earn the underlying principles of and 
heir part in ushering in world broth- 
} 


Dr. Thomas W. Graham, Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio, 
vas one of the leading speakers. His 
six addresses centered around the 


present, and the 


earnest 


ernoot 


main theme, Essentials of the Chris- 
tian Faith. “His words gripped me 
and made me realize my relationship 
to God and my fellow man as never 
before I saw that I had formerly 
been doing a lot of muddled thinking,” 
vas the way one student ex 
pressed his appreciation. 

The Bible discussion groups 
with the theme for the ten days, 
“The Jesus Way of Life,” were 
faithfully Students 
went below the surface in dis- 


attended. 


cussing problems involving fun- 
damental life principles, and by 
interchange of ideas and some 
straight thinking were brought 
face to face with challenges to 
live and to help others to live 
ip to their fullest possibilities; 
in short, to live the perfect, the 
Christ-like life. 

Though not on the program 
for discussion, the topic that 
brought forth the greatest and 
most earnest discussion, both in 
formal and organized groups 
and in smaller voluntary groups 
dDetween sessions, was the issue 
f war. The problem was felt 
0 be so big and so vital to all 
educated and thinking men that 
the students desired to express 
themselves in a formal way as 
opposed to war. Ninety-two 


t 


of the ninety-five present when the 
vote was taken expressed their con- 
viction that war is unprofitable, de- 
structive and irrational and agreed 
that every effort should be taken by 
religious and civie organizations of all 
kinds to bring about the substitution 
of rational, effective, and Christ-like 
means of settling international dis- 
putes. Eighty-nine went one_ step 
further by pledging themselves to do 
all they could to root out the seeds 
of war on their campuses and in their 
college communities. Sixteen (out of 
twenty-five in another’ meeting), 
agreeing with the first two groups, 
felt themselves duty bound as true 
followers of Christ to pledge them- 
selves not to take part in any future 
var. Others felt they could take part 
in war for self-defense only. 

Lastly, an element affecting the 
whole conference; one that will last 
long after the final assembly, is that 
of the good fellowship that prevailed 
throughout, and the warm friendships 
that were made. This bringing to- 
gether of students from the colleges 
and universities of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho, together with many 
from foreign lands, will do much to 
eliminate misunderstandings, and to 
unite these young men in the great 
purposes in life and in their work to- 
ward a common universal 
brotherhood with all humanity living 
the Jesus way of life. 

LESTER TURNBAUGH. 

Univ. of Oregon. 


cause - 


BLUE RIDGE 


(}* the opening day of the confer- 
ence the two representatives to 
the Student European Group stopped 


in en route to their point of sailing. 
They were charged by the Conference 
to carry greetings and a message of 
good will and brotherhood to the stu- 
dents of the countries to be visited in 
Europe. 

On the third day there appeared in 
our midst four representatives of the 
Negro race—one a scientist who had 
worked wonders in the Alabama hills. 
He showed samples of what he desig- 
nated as God’s revelation to him in 
the form of some 120 products which, 
under his fingers, the clays of Ala- 
bama had yielded to the enrichment 
of the world. One was the Interna- 
tional Secretary for Negro student 
work. The other two were the retir- 
ing and the newly elected presidents 
of the Negro Student Council of the 
Southeast. The latter three brought 
formal and informal greetings from 
the Negro students of the South to 
the white students of the South, 
couched in terms of sincerest good 
will and highest respect for the white 
students who were seeking to under- 
stand the Negro race and who were 
giving their best efforts to a clear 
understanding of the hopes and as- 
pirations of the Negro. Perhaps the 
greatest applause, and the most spon- 
taneous, during the entire conference, 
was given after the fraternal dele- 
gates had spoken. 

On the Sunday of the conference, 
which came well toward the end, the 
speaker of the morning service was 
Sherwood Fiddy. There was much 
prayer that God might really speak 
through His messenger. Sherwood 
Eddy’s tongue was never so touched 
by the spirit of God as on this 
morning. “The Cross in the Life 





ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF THOSE PRESENT AT SEABECK 
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of the Christian” was his theme. He 
had not heard the foregoing messages, 
but if he had he could not have more 
completely fitted his message into the 
occasion. Problems—we are flooded 
with them. How should we undertake 
their solution? Tasks—we saw them 
before us as huge as mountains. 
Where should we get power to master 
them? As Eddy showed that power 
could come only as we were willing to 
sacrifice as Jesus himself sacrificed, 
even to the death, our hearts again 
were stirred and we were humbled. 
To think that we had always felt that 
Christianity was an easy way; that 
we had always considered that we 
were honoring God by becoming Chris- 
tians instead of undertaking His 
work with such determination that 
our life blood itself would be willingly 
given should it be required. These 
things some of us had never dreamed 
of before. 

The conference soon came to a close 
and at the last session, when students 
were given an opportunity to express 
their own feelings, there was the 
clearest evidence of deep consecration 
to the great tasks before us. Many 
spoke from the floor. None that spoke 


but said that they had seen Christ 
and had begun to understand Him 
and His meaning to the world as 


never before. Surely the Kingdom of 
God is going to make progress on the 
campuses from which representatives 
attended the Blue Ridge Conference 
of 1924. 

J. W. BERGTHOLD. 


THE COLORED CON- 
FERENCES 
a years ago, under the 

leadership of the late William 
Alpheus Hunton and others, the first 
student conference for colored men 
was held at Lincoln Academy, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. Time has proved 
the wisdom of the venture. The stu- 
dent attendance of the mother confer- 
ence has been quadrupled. Out of the 
leadership produced here has come 
another conference in the far South- 
west which in attendance rivals Kings 
Mountain. In the words of a profes- 
sor who has attended the conference 
several times: “Kings Mountain is 
pregnant with inspiration for Negro 
students of the country because of the 
wonderful record for Christian ser- 
vice made by such ‘sons’ of the con- 
ference as Max Yergan, and others 
of less fame, who their in- 
spiration here.” 


The 


received 


two 
not 


conferences this year 
showed only numerical growth 
but a decided enthusiasm and vigor 
in regard to “Jesus’ Way of Life in 
all our personal, social, economic and 
international relationships.” 

KINGS MOUNTAIN 
The Bible Study work always em- 
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phasized at Kings Mountain, was es- 
pecially strengthened this year by the 
presence and personal direction of 
Dr. A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 

Christian 
of the 


Internationalism was one 
liveliest topics of the confer- 
ence. Concrete illustrations of what 
the students felt in regard to this 
subject are shown in two resolutions 
which they adopted, published and 
sent broadcast throughout the country 

the one deploring the attitude of the 
Congress with respect to Japanese 
immigration and the other condemn- 
ing war. 

Perhaps the most outstanding plat- 
form meeting of the entire conference 
was that at which white students, 
fraternal delegates from Blue Ridge, 
gave messages of good will to 
the students assembled at Kings 
Mountain. One of the speakers said: 
“IT have discovered that there are 
people across the ‘color line’.” 


WAVELAND 


The conference for the Southwest, 
which for four years has been held 
at Gibsland, La., was moved this year 
to Waveland, Miss.. close by the placid 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Aside from the challenging mes- 
sages of George Fitch of China; Dr. 
G. Lake Imes of Tuskegee and Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, the most outstanding 
feature was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion, touching the work of the Inter- 
national Committee in South Africa, 
as launched by Max Yergan. A part 
of the report reads as follows: “Re- 
solved, finally, that the colored stu- 
dents of the nation ought to assume 
the responsibility of the entire budget 
of the work of Mr. Yergan in South 
Africa at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

W. CuRTIS CRAVER 


BLAIRSTOWN “PREP” 


| LAIRSTOWN was the greatest 

experience in my life,” writes a 
boy who attended the Blairstown Con- 
ference this year. Letters from scores 
of boys tell of the complete change in 
life purposes and attitude which re- 
sulted from the days of fellowship and 


inspiration at Blairstown this sum- 
mer. 
Three hundred boys and masters 


made up this year’s conference. 
Twenty new schools were represented. 
This made it the most representative 
preparatory school conference in the 
history of these separate school con- 
ferences. The first delegates to ar- 
rive were five boys from a northern 
Maine school, who made the trip in a 
wheezy flivver. They arrived a day 
in advance of the opening of the con- 
ference, due to the dependability of 
this flivver. Boys came from as far 
west as Culver Military Academy, 
Indiana, and from the most distant 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia pre- 
paratory schools. The testimonies and 
letters of the boys show that deep and 
abiding impressions were made by the 
experiences in the Bible discussion 
groups and the personal contacts with 
school masters and college fraternal! 
delegates who shared in the confer 
ence leadership. 

One reason for the growing power 
of this conference is the remarkable 
work done by the Advisory Committee, 
which is made up of younger masters 
in the eastern preparatory schools. 
This committee not only plans the 
program but helps in every possible 
way in the promotion of it. The com 
mittee this year was ably directed by 
Arthur Howe, who also directed the 
athletic program. Erdman Harris’s 
contribution as normal Bible group 
leader and director of the out-door 
sings and other social features con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
conference. The messages brought by 
John Dallas, the Conference Chair- 
man; Ray Petty, Harry Haines, and 
Sherwood Eddy, did much to lead 
students and masters into a deeper 
and more effective fellowship with the 
living Christ. 





A Ministry Conference 

Two hundred boys from High 
Schools, preparatory schools and Epis- 
copal parishes of the East and South 
assembled at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., from June 23 to 27 for 
a conference on the ministry. It was 
the second conference of the sort, the 
first being held two years ago. Dr. 
Drury of St. Paul’s School has been 
the instigator of these conferences 
which have been found very success- 
ful. The leading speakers’ were, 
Bishop Brent of Western New York, 
Bishop Slattery of Massachusetts, 
Canon Scott of Toronto, and Bishop 
Roberts of South Dakota. These men 
were assisted by thirty younger 
clergymen from all parts of the East 
who took charge of small groups of 
boys for daily Bible study and con- 
sideration of the ministry. Recrea- 
tion and hospitality were very marked. 
Another such conference will be held 
two years hence. 


Other Conferences 

i WO other student conferences 
have been held during the sum- 
mer: Estes Park, Col., June 6-16, and 
Hollister, Mo., June 6-16. Probably 
due to misconnections, we are obliged 
to go to press this month without re- 
ports of these conferences, although 
we are certain, from stray bits of tes 
timony which have come from several! 
directions, that they were gatherings 
of unusual power, and there 

fore worthy of space in our pages. 

EDITOR. 
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The Summer Groups 





WHERE BOYS ARE MADE 


Seven Weeks of 
Discovery 


(vast your bread upon the water 
A and it’ll come back buttered.”— 
Thus has some wit paraphrased the 
siblical quotation—and twenty-eight 
men in nearly as many colleges 
throughout the country will vouch 
that the statement is one hundred per 
cent true. They were the members of 
the 1924 College Summer Service 
Group, conducted by a joint committee 
representing the Student Department 
of the International committee, and 
the Intercollegiate Branch of New 
York City of which Charles G. Proffitt 
is chairman. 

These twenty-eight men cast them- 
selves into the hodge-podge of nation- 
alities, poverty, crime, and human 
crowdedness—the notorious East Side 
of New York—only to find they came 
out of last summer’s program rich in 
worth-while experiences, with a new 
slant on the race-homo, its joys, its 
misery, its greatness. They went into 
settlement houses, institutional chur- 
ches, and daily vacation Bible schools 
to help the boys and girls of the jab- 
bering Ghetto, the dark-eyed youth of 
Little Italy, and other sons and daugh- 
ters of far-away lands to a good time 
during the torrid summer months, and 
toward an understanding of what it 
should mean to be an American citi- 


zen. Perhaps the people of the East 
Side would say that these twenty- 


eight men did much for them; but I, 
as a member of that group, tell you 
that they did much, much more for us. 

The whole big experience started 
for us when we began hearing last 
Spring of the group, through men 
who had been members of it at some 
other time during its eight-year ex- 
istence, or through Association secre- 
taries or sociology professors. We de- 
bated long and seriously, most of us, 
whether to go out in search of cash 
from vacation jobs or to plunge into 
this unique proposition. Finally we 
sent along our applications to John 
R. McCurdy, director, and were ac- 
cepted. Twenty-eight men reported in 
New York City on June 30th. All were 


placed in institutions about the city, 
each receiving board and room in re- 
turn for services rendered. 

Great and interesting responsibili- 
ties immediately attached themselves 
to us twenty-eight provincials. We 
found ourselves doing all sorts of 
things under the direction of expert 
headworkers — we directed gymna- 
siums and playgrounds; assisted in 
daily vacation Bible schools; visited 
tenement-dwelling families, made sim- 
ple neighborhood surveys; took the 
“kids” of congested districts on out- 
ings; directed movies and street sings; 
helped in summer camps and aided 
in work with immigrants who had 
just passed through Ellis Island. 

The “greatest in the world” became 
commonplace for us, for each day we 
were passing the things and places of 
Gotham which people come from all 
over the world to see. As a group we 
delved into the enthralling “foreign” 
centers; studied commercialized 
amusement at Coney Island as well 
as the tremendous plan of outdoor re- 
creation at Bear Mountain; visited 
great laboratories of social science; 
went through the financial district of 
Wall Street, and then, “on our own,” 
had experiences devious and profitable 
and beyond number. 

All in summer, you ask? Yes, and 
still more. These things are only the 
practice side of our summer in the 
metropolis. Twice a week the group 





ALONG TENEMENT ROW 





THE MOST POPULAR STREET GAME 


met to hear noted sociologists and to 
discuss their own findings. Tucker P. 
Smith, who so efficiently directed the 
program of this group while in the 
city, arranged the scintillating array 
of speakers and conducted discussions 
that took the group down to bed rock 
in social and economic conditions. We 
felt that a new world of thought was 
being opened up to a bunch of college 
know-a-littles. 

Every one of the twenty-eight men 
has resolved to tip off his friends to 
the way to spend a most profitable 
seven weeks in New York next sum- 
mer. We are all convinced there 
could not be a more valuable way of 
investing that time. The group di- 
rectors will have to scurry about, find- 
ing twice the number of places for 
American college men for next sum- 
mer, if the word of the group is passed 
around properly. Once again, twenty- 
eight men join in the chorous: “A 
wonderful summer! If you are look- 
ing for a good way to spend next 
summer, join the College Summer 
Service Group.” 

RoBerT C. ELLiorr. 

University of Indiana. 





Students in Industry 


\ TORD comes to us of groups of 

overall-clad college men who 
spent a profitable summer in shops 
and factories, where they lived and 
worked side by side with laboring 
men. The students met two or three 
evenings each week for seminars, 
when they heard addresses from both 
sides of the labor question, and had 
a chance in forums to tell of their 
own discoveries and reactions. Such 
groups were held in a number of 
cities—including Baltimore; Roches- 
ter; Des Moines; Columbus, Ohio; 
Denver. 

A group of women students also 
was held, with Philadelphia the scene 
of their work and study. 

This is a brief paragraph for what 
could easily be made into a long and 
interesting story. Thus do we whet 
your appetite for the full report which 
will appear in the November INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 
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JAPANESE PILGRIMAGE GROUP 


The European Group 

6 her: is the third summer that the 
Student Department spon- 
the movement of sending a 
group of students through the central 
part of Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining a first-hand knowledge of 
political, economic, and student con- 


has 
sored 


dition The members were: 
Donald Stevenson (Yale) 
Benjamin Lippincott (Yale) 
Roswell P. Barnes (Lafayette) 
Roy B. Damron (Alderson College) 
Arthur Johnson (Luther Theol. Sem.) 
J. N. Thoma (Washington and Lee) 
Andrew Lytle (Vanderbilt) 
Hugo Thompson (Univ. of Minn.) 
John Tomlinson (Northwestern) 
Perry Haynes (U. of Mich.) 
1 eodore Yoder (Ss M U.) 
Gerald Arnold (Colo. Agri.) 


Jack E. Boyd (Okla. Univ.) 

Although coming from twelve states 
and twelve universities and colleges, 
the group was increasingly drawn to- 
gether in a strong band of fellowship 
and oneness of purpose. The itiner- 
ary, which was worked out by the 
European Student Relief, took the 
group through France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Denmark, and England. The 
program in each country was slightly 
different, still it afforded opportunity 
to meet statesmen, stu- 
dents, and business men; to visit his- 
torical places, student kitchens, stu- 
dent dormitories, institutions of mercy 
and the League of Nations building; 
and to attend several student confer- 
ences such as the annual German Stu- 
dent Christian Conference, where 
there were 150 students from some 
twenty-nine countries, and the High 
Leigh Conference held under the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The impressions and findings of the 
group were many. They found that 
Europe is poor, both economically and 
physically, and that she is still look 
ing to the United States for aid. The 
group found that many things which 
they were taught to believe through 


professors, 
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that 


and 
the truth in regard to the guilt of the 


propaganda were untrue, 


various nations must be revealed be- 
fore a lasting peace can be estab- 
lished. They found that European 


students, being held down by tradi- 
tions, customs, and training, had 
great difficulty to see a diametrically 
different point of view. Also, that 
many European students were re- 
quired, because of economic necessity, 
to give up their studies for some lu- 
crative vocation. German students 
have suffered much because of the in- 
flation of the mark and the feeling of 
isolation. The group came to a deep 
conviction that their reai need was not 
only economic, but also the need of 
understanding, of hope, and of en- 
couragement; in other words, the need 


of real 


friendship. However, eco- 
nomic support must be continued in 
order to help those students of the 


Middle Class from which class the 
real leadership of Europe must come. 
If this help is not given, it means 
that thousands of students of this 
middle class will be required to leave 
school and find work. They are sin- 
cerely grateful to the European Stu- 
dent Relief and the students of Amer- 
ica, for the aid so far given. That 
aid should be continued. 

The European Student Group ap- 
peals to the entire Student Movement 
to help bring in a new world order by 
supporting every movement that 
works for peace, understanding, and 
goodwill, and to work toward the 
eradication of those movements which 
either promote or result in misunder- 
standing, fear, hatred, and selfishness. 
The whole gospel of Jesus is the only 
hope of bringing in a new Kingdom. 
It presents a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity to the students of America. 

ARTHUR JOHNSON. 

Iuther Theol. Seminary. 


Japanese Pilgrimage Group 


7 HE Pilgrimage of Friendship to 
Japan by American students 
from Pacific Coast colleges and uni- 


versities was carried out at a most 
fortunate time. These fifteen stu 
dents from Oregon, California, and 


Hawaii landed in Japan a few days 
after the American Exclusion Law 
went into effect. They had been ad 
vised by some friends not to go, and 
by others to expect hostility and pen 
haps insult. Also the six weeks of 
their stay in Japan were in the most 
uncomfortable time of the year, a 
time of heat and humidity, perspira- 
tion and mosquitoes. 

Thoughtful Japanese, considering 
these facts, were convinced that these 
young men not out for a lark, 
not simply in search of adventure 


were 


The gesture of friendship was recog 


nized as genuine, the outstretched 
hand was received with answering 
clasp. The students were cordially 


welcomed and royally entertained. 

What is more important, they were 
frankly talked to. It is not easy for 
Japanese to be frank with visitors. 
After weeks of agitation and bewil- 
derment and hurt pride, they wer 
ready, however, to speak out, even at 
the risk of giving pain to their guests 
In a score of meetings and confer- 
ences Japanese students and teachers 
and professional men talked with 
these American students over the 
vexed problems of international and 
inter-racial relationship. 

The itinerary followed, and _ the 
principal engagements met, were of 
necessity arranged in advance by Jap- 
anese and American Y. M. C. A. lead- 
ers on the ground. There were busy 


days and evenings in Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and 
Kobe. Fortunately also there were 


periods of rest and reflection at Nara, 
Miyajima, and Nikko. One of the 
most interesting visits paid was a stay 
of three days with Japanese students 
in conference at Gotemba. 

Help of greatest value was received 
from Japanese who had studied in 
America. These very generously 
acted as interpreters for the visiting 
Americans. 

The improvement of international 
relations depends upon understanding, 
and this is best fostered by personal 
acquaintance. The members of this 


party now know a number of Jap- 
anese young men in terms of per- 
sonal friendship. With these they 


have discovered common ground in 
faith, in aspiration and in purpose. 
They hope that, through succeeding 


pilgrimages by American students to 
Japan, and by Japanese students to 
America, these centers of friendly un- 
derstanding will be multiplied. 
NORMAN F. COLEMAN. 
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An All-European 
Student Conference 


Note: The Eure pean Student Relief (E. S 
R.) is the agency created by the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation to administer the 
Friendship Fund raised annually by American 


Students 


N these days when one hears so 
much about the evils of the world, 
when difficulties magnified, it is 
a joy to report The 
attitude of Elmau 
Conference most en- 


are 
hopeful signs. 
students at the 


was one of the 


couraging indications we have found 
in Europe during these last two 
months. About 130 students came 


together under the auspices of Euro- 
pean Student Relief at the quiet re- 
sort of Schloss Elmau in the Bavar- 
ian Alps for one week, just after the 


diplomats had gone into session at 
London. Seldom will one find such 
Sxeemnd 
> - 


' 
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ELMAU 


Mr. Parker of England; Miss Iredale of Eng- 
land; Mr. T. H. Tooft of Holland 


a motly group of youth, both men 
and women, from twenty-eight coun- 
tries, twenty-two nationalities, of 
seven quite different religious faiths, 


and with twenty-four different lan- 
guages. In addition to representa- 
tives from the British Isles and 


Europe, were those from Asia Minor, 
Australia, Canada, China, India, Pal- 
estine, South Africa and the United 
States. 

We may judge somewhat of the 
purpose of the gathering from a 
statement of one of the Germans 
which fairly represents the sentiments 
of most of the conference: “We are 
not here to say nice things about 
each other. That is good, but it is 
not worth the price we paia to come. 
We are here driven by the necessities 
of the student world.” 

In such a group, “driven by neces- 


there was an earnestness un- 
known in our own summer confer- 
ences, an earnestness which overcame 
language difficulties, bitter national 
and racial enmities, religious suspi- 
cions and the jealousies of political 
minorities. These problems were 
present in abundance, but instead of 
treating them as material for con- 
troversy, these youths looked upon 
them as barriers to be broken down. 

Most of the work of the conference 
was done by commissions of twenty 
or thirty. The only formal platform 
addresses of importance were de- 
livered by competent scholars on the 
university ideals of various nations, 
including Germany, Slavic nations, 
England, India, Hungaria and Amer- 
ica. An exposition of the present ed- 
ucational policy of the Soviet govern- 


sities,” 


ment was most _ instructive. The 
three commissions of the conference 
studied: (1) The University Ideal; 


(2) The Need and Possibility of Fur- 
ther International Cooperation Among 
Students; (8) The Russian Student 
Situation. 

Single quotations from the findings 
of each of these commissions may 
give an idea of the work of the con 
ference: (1) “Each compact national 
group within the boundaries of any 
state should be allowed to promote its 
own science and culture in its mother 
tongue.” (2) The commission on co- 
operation discussed in detail and ur- 
gently recommended the following en- 
terprises: money in the form of gifts, 
credits and loans; a central trust 
fund: conferences; Vow Studentium; 
publication of student literature; ex- 
change of periodicals; exchange of 


magazines and letters; an interna- 
tional directory for students; _ in- 
formation bureaus and student pil- 


grimages. (3) The commission on the 
Russian student situation brought in 
a unanimous report, given here in 
part: “In view of the extremely diffi- 
cult position of intellectual workers 
we consider it our duty to recommend 


the continuation of relief.” Their’s 
was the more honest and daring 
statesmanship of youth. One wrote 


in a memory book: “The E. S. R. has 

reminded us that Christianity and hu- 

manity are still alive in the world.” 
X0SWELL BARNES 


Che Day of Prayer 
For Students 


this year falls_on 
November 16, 1924 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 


suggestions for the observ- 


The November 
| will print 


ance of that Day. 


National Council and 
the Advance Program 
Commission 


S this issue goes to press the Na- 

tional Council is having its annual 
meeting at Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Philadelphia. Next month we shall 
give a full report of the important 
matters which at this meeting will 
come under consideration by the Na- 
tional Council. On account of the 
propesals coming before it from the 
Advance Program the 
National Council each of 
the summer conferences and _ field 
councils to designate certain addi- 
tional representatives from the areas 
to confer with it. This series of meet- 
ings therefore constitutes practically 


Commission 


has asked 





a consultative assembly. The Na- 
ELMAU 
Miss Rouse (Federation Secretary); Dr. Kuy- 


per; Dr. Schairer of Germany 


tional Council is now constituted as 
follows: 
New England: 

Donald Stevenson, Yale. 


Gordon Chalmers, Brown, 
Middle Atlantic: 
Vincent B. Faust, Franklin and Marshall. 
Philip C. Ross, Univ. of West Virginia. 
South: 
Andy Roy, Washington and Lee. 
Sam R. Carter, Centenary College. 
Middle West: 
John Tomlinson, Northwestern University. 
Reginald Smart, Univ. of North Dakota. 
Southwest: 
Nat R. Griswold, Henderson-Brown. 
Sterling Halloway, Texas Univ. 
Rocky Mountain: 
Gerald Arnold, Colo. Agri. 
Earl Bellman, Friends Univ. 
Pacific Coast: 
Willard Marshall, Univ. of Oregon. 
Lester Cummins, So. Br., Univ. of Cal. 
Colored Students: 
G. W. Watkins, Union Univ. 
Rudolph Moses, New Orleans College. 
Alumni: 
R. P. Barnes, Chairman, Lafayette. 
Hugo Thompson, Univ. of Minn. 
John Dillingham, Shaw. 
W. S. Herrington, Southwestern 
George Steinman, Southwestern 


(Kans.) 
(Tex.) 
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The Freshman Cabinet 
What It Can Be 


hman Cabinet will more 
y relate the Association 

ork of the high with that of 
the college. Many have been lost to 
Chi during the 
first year of college because there was 


i HE Fre 

closely 
school 
istian 


active service 


no definite work for them to do. The 
Freshman Cabinet will develop inter- 
ests which have become vital in the 


experience of the high school graduate. 
It will aid the college cabinet to es- 
tablish a relation with the new 
tudents. A representation of the 
Freshman Cabinet on the college cab- 
inet will carry the entire Association 
program directly to the new men. 
The Freshman Cabinet will afford 
valuable aid in securing members from 
the freshman class, can promote Bible 
study and discussion groups and reg- 
church attention among fresh- 


close 


ular 
men. 

A most important end to be secured 
is the development of efficient leader- 
hip. Through the agency of the 
Freshman Cabinet, opportunities will 
be provided early in the college course 
to do real constructive work in which 
they would otherwise have no exper- 
ience until the junior or senior year. 


Without this, some excellent talent 
may never be discovered, and some 
good men may become indifferent 


through inactivity and be lost to the 
Christian program. 
O. S. GRONER. 


Bucknell. 


How This One Worked 


\ ANDERING up Clear Creek 
Canyon in the Colorado Rockies, 
we found sand filled with yellow flakes 
of what appeared to be gold. Here 
had the first gold in Colorado been 
discovered, so for a moment we were 
But it was only “fool’s gold,” 
an iron compound almost valueless. 
In like manner the value of a Fresh- 
man Cabinet depends on the actual 
quality at the heart of the organiza- 
tion. The secret of developing real 
lies, in our experience, in the 
method of organization. 
Two years ago was our first try at 


excited. 


value 


a Frosh Cabinet at Penn State. We 
called together all the former Hi-Y 
men and experienced Christian wor- 


kers in the freshman class for several 
dinners and 
ized, 


ocials. Then we organ 
The net result was that scarcely 
that group went to Silver 


jay or contributed vitally to the “Y” 


a man of 


program last year. 
Last year the first step was the 
ame. The men called together, how- 


ever, were given a hard job instead of 
dinners and socials. They were asked 
to canvass the entire freshman class 
and invite every man to join a Bible 
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class. At the end of six weeks all 
men in Bible classes assembled to elect 
the officers of the 1927 Christian As- 
sociation. The result is that the 
Freshman Cabinet sent a dozen strong 
men to Silver Bay and it is not too 
much to say that the strongest guar- 
antee we have for the future vitality 
of the Penn State Y. M. C. A. lies in 
the group of workers—and pray-ers— 
developed by the 1927 Y. M. C. A. 
cabinet. FRANK OLMSTEAD. 
Colo. School of Mines. 


How to Get Cabinet 
Members Really 
to Work? 


‘ELECTION and enlistment of cab- 
kJ inet members is child’s play com- 
pared to the task of getting them ac- 
tually to work when the tasks are at 


hand. The machine has been built, 
but how can one make it go? This 
volunteer service is almost like the 


quip about the weather: “There has 
been a lot said about it, but never 
much done.” We do appoint men on 
cabinets and committees and friend- 
ship councils, but getting work out of 
them is another matter. 

Well, how can it be done, anyway? 
An illustration which has been help- 
ful tells of five men who were sent on 
an errand with a Ford car. There is 
Number One, who says he will go; 
“just let me at it’; “where is the 
car?” ete.—and rushes off with your 
instructions almost before you can 
finish the last sentence and give him 
the auto key. Twenty minutes later, 
when he has not reappeared, you go 
out to see if the car wouldn’t go or 
what’s keeping him. There he is, right 
outside the door talking glibly with 
several co-ed friends whom he had not 
expected to meet when he promised 
to do your rrand. You are anxious 
to get the errand done, and yet you do 
not want to let him off as you may 
want him again, so you say, “Come 
on Bill; I'll go with you.” And so you 
go the whole way the first time; and 
every time after that you either send 
some one along, or you check up on 
this man very closely to see that he 
has not: “promised everything and 
done nothing.” 


Number Two is not so quick to 
“grab the hook, sinker and line,” and 
wants all the facts. Never having 
been “over the road” (which means 


never having been active in this ac- 
tivity before) he does not intend to 
start unless he is sure where he is 
going. He is not even sure that he 
can drive the car. So you get in with 
him and let him drive but give him all 
the “individualistic traits of this Liz- 
zie’ and show him which way to go, 
and when you find that he does not 
vizualize the road or the task, you 
draw a rough sketch and write down 


other details of what to do. The next 
time he goes he is just a little surer 
of himself and you need not go quite 
so far with him. 

Number Three may know all about 
the car, but he is no “whiz” on direc- 
tions and so you go with him a part 
of the way and make just a few rough 
notes as to what to do when he gets 
to his destination. 

Number four has 
ience in his job—let us say, gospel 
team work. He has never been fully 
in charge of a team, however, and so 
has paid very little attention to the 
choosing and training of teams. The 
starting details need to be gone over 
in detail with this man. He has 
enough genera! knowledge of the road 
and the vicinity and the destination 
that merely to accompany him to the 
car and get the engine going is all 
you need to do. 

Number Five needs nothing, except 
to be told what’s to be done. He has 
had experience, has initiative and self 
confidence, and he sets out to do the 
job. He can find the car, start it by 
cranking or otherwise, and he will get 
there and back without any further 
worry to you. 

These five men represent exper- 
iences which every president will have 
in attempting to get men to “go some 
where.” Between the man who needs 
checking, even on his promises, and 
the man who just takes things into 
his own hands and delivers, there 
stands a wide variety of workers. Few 
men will of themselves, even after en- 
listment, go and do the job without 
having received from someone certain 
information and inspiration. A great 
many men fall by the wayside be 
cause they do not know what to do, 
and therefore do nothing. Most men 
need some companion to whom they are 
committed to “see it through.” That’s 
what drives most men through hard 
campaigns. Some men need to be led 
by a teacher, like “Number Two,” be- 
fore they get the idea or achieve the 
confidence to go ahead. 

Most of us let the men alone too 
much and they either get discouraged 
and quit, or are glad to slip out of the 
task. Every cabinet member needs 
help, especially at those places where 
it’s rough going, or where he himself 
cannot see the road either because it’s 
so crooked (complex) or because he is 
blinded by bright lights on other cars 
(other organizations pulling him off). 
All men are subject to the sin of pre- 
occupation, such as Number One, 
when he stopped to talk to the ladies. 
A few men who are presidents will 
carry too much of the burden for their 
men and finally the members “get out 
from under.” That’s neither fair to 
the president nor to the cabinet mem- 
ber, for the executive is then carrying 
a load which he cannot successfully 


had some exper- 
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shoulder and the other is losing out 
on a rich experience as well as evad- 
ing a responsibility. The president 
who can know his men well enough 
to know how far to “accompany them” 
in their tasks and yet not let them 
pass the job back to him is a destined 
leader of men in even larger numbers 
and in larger tasks—if there be any 
larger tasks than Christianizing our 
colleges. ' 

“How far will I need to go with 
this man, both in giving him the idea 
and in getting a taste of what it’s 
all about’ in order that he will go 
ahead and deliver on the job’”—that’s 
the question every executive should 
ask of himself. 

FRED HANSEN. 


Seminary Notes 
Inter-Seminary Conferences 


T the Geneva Student Conference 

there were ten seminary students, 
representing ten schools. These men 
held five meetings during the period 
of the conference. On various occas- 
ions college men studying for the min- 
istry came and listened in. “Dad” 
Elliott was with us during our first 
session and discussed with us the pos- 
sibilities of the seminaries in the gen- 
eral Student Movement. At another 
time we dealt with the matter of na- 
tional honorary fraternities in semi- 
naries, such as now exist at Drake. 
An hour was spent in discussion of 
the missionary program in the Semi- 
nary. We exchanged ideas concern- 
ing the “Y” program on the seminary 
campus and its relation to the Chris- 
tian Movement. In the business ses- 
sion, suggestions were offered regard- 
ing the proposed work in the region 
for this year. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
gave a fine message in which the min- 
istry was presented. The Institute for 
the Ministry was well attended and 
included an excellent program. Dr. 
Lackland, of Denver, stressed the 
the ministry in his address and a 
student told why he was entering the 
ministry. The seminary men in at- 
tendance worked enthusiastically in 
presenting full time life service to the 
men. 

Plans were made for several sec- 
tional meetings during the year. One 
to be held at Dayton, Ohio, December 
4-6, will include the seminary and 
theological schools of Ohio, Indiana 
and northern Kentucky. The Ken- 
tucky schools belong to the Southern 
Region but we expect to invite the 
two Louisville Seminaries as visitors, 
since they are quite near. The Ohio 
meeting was sanctioned by the Geneva 
group as well as one to be held in or 
near Chicago Illinois, for Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Our Geneva 
gathering was enthusiastic for inter- 
seminary retreats and life-work con- 


ferences for high school fellows. The 
men also expressed the opinion that 
when possible, deputations should be 
sent to the colleges in an effort to 
stimulate men to think in the direc- 
tion of full-time Christian life ser- 
vice. Chicago men are planning for 
an inter-seminary retreat. The Lane 
(Cincinnati), Bonebrake (Dayton), 
and Central (Dayton) Seminaries of 
Ohio are planning to hold a Fall Re- 
treat on Sept, 2, 3 and 4, at a “back- 
woods” camp on the Ohio River. 
WILLIS D. MATHIAS 
Central Theological Seminary. 


\ ’ITH students of many Eastern 

seminaries working in coopera- 
tion, a strong presentation of the 
Christian ministry as a life work was 
made to the students attending the 
eastern college conference at Silver 
Bay. Princeton, Yale, Union, Hart- 
ford, and Auburn were among the 
seminaries represented, and it was at 
a luncheon of the delegates from these 
seminaries that plans were made for 
securing adequate presentation of the 
claim of the ministry. 

This presentation may be divided 
into three phases: (1) Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, the opening speaker of 
the conference, conducted the first 
of the twilight life-work meetings, 
and to a group of some sixty college 
men, gave the case for the ministry in 
a way both appealing and challenging. 
(2) A luncheon for all college men 
interested in the ministry was held in 
one of the private dining rooms, with 
over fifty men in attendance. Short 
talks were made by Professor Tweedy 
of Yale Divinity School; Fay Camp- 
bell, Class of 1924 Yale Divinity 





The Membership 
Certificate 


The membership certificate, a 
replica of which appears on the in- 
side of the front cover, has been 
prepared ‘n order that local Asso- 
ciations may have some token to 
give their new members as a rec- 
ognition of their reception into the 
Association and as a reminder of 
the purpose to which they have 
subscribed. It has been thought 
that each Association would wish 
to procure a sufficient supply to | 
provide each one of its members | 
with a certificate. Hence | 
Association Press is supplying them 
in lot quantities at a reduced price. | 
The suggestion has been madethat | 
Association members should be | 
encouraged to frame the certificate | 
or put it unframed on the walls of | 
of their rooms. Quantities may be 
secured from Association Press at 
the following prices: 


$ .50 for 12 
$1.75 for 50 











School, and John Root, Harvard 1925. 
(3) Personal interviews with the dele- 
gates kept many of the seminary men 
busy throughout the conference per- 
iod. 

Such results as were achieved at 
Silver Bay can never be tabulated. 
But surely this year’s conference saw 
a most encouraging spirit of coopera- 
tion among the eastern seminary 
delegates, as with a united front they 
called college men to consideration of 
the claims of the Christian ministry 
upon their lives. 

PHILIP ELLIOTT. 

Union Theol. Sem. 

HE first Inter-Seminary Confer- 

ence in the South was held at Blue 
Ridge June 17th to 26th in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Y. M. C. A. Stu- 
dent Conference. Both conferences 
were great successes. The seminary 
students had the advantage of the 
main conference and attended all the 
meetings. During the hour when 
campus problems were discussed the 
seminary students met as a separate 
group to consider their own problems, 
and to plan work for the coming year. 
A well defined program was outlined. 
The program calls for at least three 
conferences on the ministry—one to 
be held in Virginia, one in Atlanta, 
and one in Louisville. These confer- 
ences will include all the seminaries 
and colleges in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

One session of the main conference 
Was given over to the seminary stu. 
dents to make a presentation of the 
ministry as a life work. Two stu- 
dents and one student pastor made 
speeches. A great deal of interest was 
manifested and the next day a con- 
ference was held at the noon hour for 
all those interested in the ministry as 
a life work. About forty students at- 
tended, many of whom contributed 
thought to the meeting. Personal con- 
ferences were held by the seminary 
students with those interested in the 
ministry. 

The outlook for the coming year is 
very encouraging. The conferences 
on the ministry can be of inestimable 
value in promoting the work of the 
Kingdom of God if all our seminaries 
will co-operate. 

J. KENNETH Morris 

Episcopal Theological Seminary. 


X HE Theological Committee of the 
Student Department met at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., on September 17th, to 
consider plans for interseminary work 
during the year. There were present 
Willis Mathias; William Tolley; Theo- 
dore Brinckerhoff; Henry Van Dusen; 
Robert Russell, and Francis Miller. 
A full report of this meeting and of 
the proposals for this year’s work will 
appear in the November number. 
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New Secretaries For 
Filipino and Chinese 
Work 


‘ HE Friendly Relations Committ 
taff is 

ecretarial personnel at the beginning 

of the present T 

Ruiz 


making two changes in 


academic year. L. T. 
who for three years has carried 
the responsibility of the general sec- 
retaryship of the Filipino division has 
resigned to continue his studies before 
Islands. Dr. Y. Y. 
returned to Pekin, where he 
the director of 


returning to the 
Tsu has 
will be 


and re 


al 
SOclal 


ligious work of the Pekin Union Med 
ical College. Both of these men have 
done faithful and effective work for 


foreign students in the colleges of thi 
country. 

Two new secretaries are taking the 
Mr. Ruiz. E: 


nesto Carballo becomes general secr‘ 


place of Dr. Tsu and 





PAUL MENG 


tary of the Filipino division and Paul 
Meng takes a similar for the 
Both of these men have been 
active in the friendly relation 
undergraduate 


position 
Chinese. 
work a 
and have already had 
a close connection with 


foreign stu 


dent hich will aid them in thei: 
new work. 

Mr. Carballo is a native of Iloilo 
who came to the United States for 
tudy in 1917. He studied at Leland 


Stanford and at the University of Cal 
received his bach 
After a period 
tudy in the University 
of Chicago he entered the School of 
Social Research in New York, special 
izing in Mr. Carballo 
organization 


ifornia, where he 


elor’s degree in 1922. 


of graduate 


criminology. 
was responsible for the 


of the San Francisco Filipino City 
Y. M. C. A. and was made the first 
treasurer of the Filipino Student 


Christian Movement which was organ- 
ized at the Student Volunteer Con 
vention in Indianapolis. 

Paul Meng, who becomes the general 
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ecretary of the 
Christian 


Chinese Students’ 
Association, has the honor 
of bearing the same family name as 
the Chinese sage, Mencius. le is a 
graduate of the Tsing Wa college and 
came to America as an indemnity stu- 
dent. The religious tolerance of the 
Chinese government is evidenced by 
the fact that as a government scholar 
Mr. Meng has been permitted to take 
his training in theology in this coun- 
try, graduating from Drew last June. 
Mr. Meng has a wide acquaintance 
among the Chinese students of this 
country and has served as the treas 
urer of the C. S. C. A. and as editor 
of the C. S. C. A. Fellowship Notes. 


PERSONALS 


Charles D. .Hurrey returned from 
Australia and New Zealand in time 
for the meeting of the General Com 


mittee of the Federation in England. 
It is expected that he will spend most 
of this year in the United States. 


We understand that Richard H. Ed- 
wards does not relinquish his work at 
Cornell as he becomes’ Executive 
Director of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education. Pro 
fessor Kent of Yale continues as Dean 
of this enterprise. 

Miss Louise Holmquist has resigned 
from the Executive Secretaryship of 
the National Student Council of the 
Y. W. C. A., to take a position in 
New Hope School, New Hope, Pa, 
Miss Holmquist has come to be very 
well known in work among students 
in different parts of the country. We 
hall hope to see her not infrequently 
in various Student Movement gather- 
ings and enterprises. She will be 
followed by the best wishes of us all. 


Secretarial Changes 
Traveling 


Necretaries 


~. i est I I A é mecre \ 
John | l 
Cor ‘ hk William E 
State Commi of Mi 0 Hugo Thomp- 
State Committee of Tenne ee R. L. Beaty 
tat Committee of Michigan Rey MeCul- 


Local Secretaries 


Unive ty of Virginia K. Brooke Andertor 
Pennsylvania State Colle Wilmer J. Kit- 

che 
Rut we ( rle G. Butle 
University of Maryland: Arthur Purinton, 
University of Maine Lucien C. Wilson. 
Unive ty of Florida: John E. Johnson. 
Unive Wisconsin C. V. Hibbard. 
University Nebraska: Arthur Jorgensen. 
University of Iowa: Harry Terrell. 
University of Indiana: Raymond P. Currier. 
Colorado School of Mines: Frank Ira Olm- 

ead 

New York City Intercollegiate Work: 

Medical Students: Joseph Ray. 

Collewe of Physicians and Surgeons: John 


Maddaford. 
College of the City of New York: W. C. 
Eastman. 


The Japanese Student’s 
Christian Association 
in North America 


3 HE history of Japanese students 

in America is entering a new 
epoch. Since its inception in January 
at the Indianapolis Convention, the 
Japanese Student’s Christian Associa 
tion of North America, the dream of 
many a Japanese student in the past, 
has made a record growth and now 
faces the new academic year with 
twenty-one local chapters, thus cover- 
ing all the large student centers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The J. S. C. A. aims to unite all 
Christian Japanese students in North 
America, to promote growth of Chris 
tian character and fellowship, and to 
stimulate capacity for service and ren 
der needed services to the general wel 
fare of Japanese students in America. 





ERNESTO CARBALLO 


The emphasis of the Association wil 
be spiritual and the keynote coopera 
tion, both among Japanese and Amer 
icans. It is an independent Christian 
movement among Japanese student 

although at present it is affiliated wit] 
the Friendly Relations Committee to 
whose encouragement it owes its ex 
istence. 

tudents who are now 
studying in American universities ar 
destined to leaders of New 
Japan. Yet how neglected was the 
Christian work among them! It is 
well to look beyond the ocean and 
preach good things there, but we often 
forget that “it is dark at the foot of 
the lighthouse.” And for this reason 
the organization of the J. S. C. A. is 
a challenge to the American student 
body. The J. 8S. C. A. hopes to coop- 
erate with Christian men and women 
of America in showing the “Better 
America” to Japanese students as 
they study in this country. 


Roy S. AKAGI. 
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